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, Which the rank she has so long held may have entailed upon her, and . 


Mr. Chanfrau has just concluded his engagements at Louisville and St. 


| her liberal hospitalities, the more elegant that they were not promiscu- , Louis, and is now performing in Cincinnati, at the conclusion of which he 


| Ous, are by no means forgotten, and secure to her the friendly attentions | 
| of all who have shared them. When New York started on a monumen- | 
| tal tour, did she forget Plattsburg, and all that she must have suffered | 
and lost had it been otherwise defended, that General Macomb was not | 
| the first honored by storied marble ? | 
General Shields has arrived, as Senator elect of Minnesota, awaiting the 
| formalities of her admission. He looks vastly the better for his past ex- 
| Change of Washington campaigning for the sturdy duties of the pioneer 

in Western wilds, and is warmly welcomed here with great sincerity by 
friends who confide in his honor and faith in public duty, and the unaf- 


To prevent mistakes, all letters relating to the business of this Office 


should be directed to Jonn RicHaRDSs, as above. 


. TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Correspondents, Subscribers, or other friends, who desire our services, at a moderate 


commission, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improved Stock, and articles to be ob- 
¢ s : waved 
ained at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and 


vicinity—comprising— 
Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., , 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, : 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc., 
May rely upon a prompt attention to their orders. Particular attention will be paid to 
shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by land or water, is entertained by a pur- 
chaser, he will please state it. Ail letters to be addressed to JOHN RICHARDS, ‘Spirit of 


the Times’”’ Office, 233 Broadway. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, . 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 








Co Correspondents. 

“Far West.’’—We should recommend almost any other than one perfectly round. The 
Washington Course, near Charleston, $8. C., is considered by many a3 the best shape to 
adopt. The front and back stretches are each 410 yaros—the four turns 180 yards each. 
and the straight running on each side 110 yards. As you will probably have considerable 
quarter racing, per&aps it would be better to have a straight run in of some six hundred 
yards, which can be taken from the back and sides, and still preserve a good shape both 
for safety and a clear view of the horses on every part of the track. Make the track 
one mile, if you wish to give satisfaction to all. : 

T. F., Franklin, Tean.—The Abdallah horse, we have just learned, is a gelding, and of 
course won’t answer your purpose. 

©. R.—We do not remember anything about Nimble, but if what you say is correct, her 
pedigree is—Nimble, by Mariner, ont of Patsey Anthony by Imp. Priam, grandam (the 
dam of Josephus and Telemachus) by Virginian. 

W.S. P.—'R. bets W. that barring splits and call bets, the chances in the game of Faro 
are equal. 2d. R. bets W. that Hoyle decides in his favor. 8d. If Hoyle don’t, the Editor 
of the ‘Sprit or Tae TiS’ will.’’? R. wins the first and third, and W. the second bet. 
‘‘Hockly’’ is taken by the banker in Hoyle’s Faro, which is a per centage after splits and 
calls are barred. 

W. A.—The only horse that ever won conjointly the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, 
and the St. Leger, was West Australian. In 1800, when Champion won the Derby and St. 
Leger, the Two Thousand Guineas race had not been commenced. In 1813, 1828, 1836, and 
1843, the winner of the Two Thousand also won the Derby. In 1846 and 1852 the winner 
of the Two Thousand also won the St. Leger, but in 1851 alone has one horse won the three 
events, viz., West Australian. 

G. A.—Flying Childers, we believe, only ran twice in public—a match of four miles, and 
a match of six miles. 

C. T.—Spooner waiked seven miles in 52 minutes. 
hour 2 minutes. 

“Observer.’’—Mickey Free is a brown horse, bred by Mr. G. Knox in 1841; got by Bird- 
catcher, Out of Annie (lave Colly) by Wanderer, grandam Caroline by Whalebone—Mari- 
anne by Mufti, etc. 

C. H. L.—When we said under all circumstances, of course we did not mean in case ofa 
misdeal. 

J.5.—The London “Field’? answers your query as follows : ‘‘Stockwell has rather a 
coarse head, small ears, and somewhat short neck; but he has good shoulders, fine depth 


Westhall walked eight miles in 1 


of girth, immense ribs and barrel, very powerful arched loins and back, strong quarters, 
and immense arms, knees, hocks, and thighs. He has a blaze of white in his face, run- 
ning down towards the nose, and two white beels bebind.”’ 

“Cri is.’’—You stated the case ina very clear manner in your first letter. You say 


“each has one to go—B leads the deuce of trumps, C puts on the nine-spot, and A puts on 
the King.’”’ Our decision is, A, having the highest trump. wins the game, and of course B 
and Ciose. If you were piaying for a supper, and want to kuow which of the two losers 
are to pay for it, Band C may play another game between themselves, or settle it in any 
other manner they please. If you were playing for money, A takes all the stakes. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wasuincton City. D. C., Jan. 5, 1858. 
Dear ‘‘Spirit’’—Adopting the good old English fashion, it is not yet too 
late to wish you ‘‘Merry Christmas and Happy New Year !"’ for, as I think, 
to-night will be Twelfth night, with which the holidays conclude. Hence- 
forth thanksgivings cease to be poured forth in egg-nog, and the spiritu- 
ally minded return to simpler forms of devotion, though probably not 
less fervent. As late as yesterday there were visible some occasional de- 
velopments of the organ of constructiveness in the way of Virginia 
fences. 
Now Congress goes to work, and with no lack of material to hew and 
hammer, and of course everybody else imagines they have the same calls 
on their energy and patriotism ; as everybody has to ‘‘talk it over,’’ re- 
trospectively, or prospectively, or both—always with reference to ‘‘our 
member,”’ or to some ‘‘mmember,’’ by whom ‘‘everybody’’ expects to be 
kept in office, or put in. You may infer from this that the commodity 
indexed by Sam Slick as ‘‘soft sawder’’ is an ‘‘institution’’ in this capital 
of the greatest, and glorious-est, and freest government in the world. 
To-night Carusi’s Saloon will be opened, and the theatrical season in- 
augurated (no less word will do now-a-days for any matter) by Signora 
Rolla and the ballet corps from Niblo’s. The rush will be as awful as on 
New Yeur’s day at the White House, when and where hoops were put 
through a course of geometrical problems which would have been won- 
derful to behold—but there was not room enough to behold anything 
Save heads, and all the attention was requisite to preserve them from 
dangerous collisions. I have not heard whether the President has his arm 
inasling since, but I think it would have been a justifiable stratagem 
in him to have so suspended it prior to the New Year's call on the ‘‘flex- 
ors and extensors” of his right arm, which must have suffered insuppor- 
tably. The energy of democratic affection with which some folks grasp 
the administrative manus would be better bestowed on a crowbar or pick- 
axe. The Secretaries ‘‘received,’’ as usual, and ‘‘freedom’’ altogether 
was in the ascendant, boasting how the great man of the house held out 
both hands to him, so delighted to see him, and of various other acts of 
condescension, which ought to secure to the beneficent actor thereof a 
fair chance for the Presidency, if it could be supposed that he would sa- 
crifice himself on the altar of patriotism to that extent. 
Among those who generally open their doors to receive the salutations 
of select friends is Mra. General Macomb, who is this season compelled by 
lll health to isolate herself from these interchanges of courtesy and good 


fected generosity of heart which they have scen displayed in services ren- 
dered to persons from whom he could expect no return. 
Mr. Crittenden also seems to have laid in a new stock of health and 
energy for the labors of the session. ‘The Father of the Senate’ is 
looked to with singular respect and trust for his strong abilities, varied 
experience, and statesmanlike views on all subjects ; for statesmanship, 
my dear ‘‘Spirit,’’ is not to be found in the mere dabbler in party politics. 
The new paper, ‘‘The States,’’ has got on rapidly, despite all doubts of 
the possibility of supporting two penny sheets here. It has lately called 
to its ranks a new adjutant in the person of Major Poore, whom every- 
body North of Mason and Dixon knows, and many South of it, though 
his fame grew in good old New England. I remember him as the Paris 
correspondent of the Boston ‘‘Atlas’’—or, at least, I was told he was the 
man—and better letters, more graphic, animated, more full of informa- 
tion, it would be hard to find. 
But I am getting close on the mail hour, and must say good bye. \ 
Yours; &c., Harriette Fannina READ. 


New Orteays, Dec. 27, 1857. 
Dear ‘‘Spirit’’—The Florences have been playing the past week to un- 
even business at the St. Charles Theatre. They have had about an equal 
number of good, bad, and indifferent houses, and taking the average, I 
think it will show a falling off from their engagement of last season to a 
considerable amount. As I have previously stated, Iam no admirer of 
the Williams and Florence style of pieces, and not having sat over ten 
minutes either night thus far of the Florences engagement, I do not 
think it would be just to pass any decided opinion. I may be permitted 
to remark, in general terms, that I would hail with pleasure any event 
that would drive them into the representation of legitimate plays. I be- 
lieve they have the talent to shine in a more exalted sphere than the 
characters they now represent. I say this in due deference to the great 
popularity these actors have gained with the masses, and with a full 
knowledge that, in saying this little, I lay myself open to an attack from 
several quarters. 
At the Gaiety, Mr. Bateman has been playing an engagement, present- 
ing his wife’s two comedies of ‘‘Self'’ and the ‘‘Golden Calf.’’ They 
have been carefully put upon the stage, but poorly played generally. 
The engagement, which was to have been for a month (so [ understand), 
closes with two weeks to-night, and to-morrow Eliza Logan opens in 
‘‘Evadne,’’ supported by H. Grattan Dawson and Conrad Clarke. On 
Tuesday, Miss Louisa Reeder will be added to the stock company, and I 
am inclined to believe that when the company is in working order it will 
be superior to what we have been accustomed to. Edwin Booth, it is ex- 
pected, will follow Miss Logan. Mr. Booth was sojourning in St. Louis 
at last accounts, and was to leave for Memphis in a few days. 
Mr. Neafie was also at St. Louis, playing at Wood’s Theatre, and was 
to proceed from there to Cincinnati, Louisville, and then to this city, 
where he is looked for about the Ist of February. 

Miss Davenport is also playing her way to the Crescent City, w here she 
is due the latter part of January. 

The grand feature in theatrical circles is the advent of Miss Cushman. 
She will play a splendid engagement, without doubt. 
The theatres have not been well patronized thus far. 
opera has languished, and it is seriously contemplated to bave but one 
opera a week, and the company to give one or two concerts during the 
week, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, at fifty cents admission. The theatres, how- 
ever, would flourish—as the prices of admission are moderate—if there 
was sufficient attraction. But when we see the array of names at Bur- 


ton’s theatre, and then look at the St. Charles’ or Gaiety’s bill, all won- 
Junior. 





Even the French 


der ceases. i 


THEATRICAL ON-DITS. 

The liberality of the great American tragedian is well known to many 
thousands of needy and destitute persons, who have been relieved in an 
unassuming manner from his purse, but only occasionally do we find pub- 
lic mention made of his bounty. Speaking of Mr. Edwin Forrest's late 
illness, the Cleveland ‘‘Plaindealer’’ says—‘tWe cannot refrain, in this 
connection, from giving publicity to an instance of the great tragedian’s 
liberality. After receiving his pay in full from the managers of the thea- 
tre here, he, on being advised of their depressed circumstances, generously 
presented them with three hundred dollars.”’ 

Miss Charlotte Cushman, the great American ¢ragedienne, appeared at 
Wood's Theatre, Cincinnati, for the last time, on the Ist inst., when she 
played Juliana in ‘‘The Honeymoon.’’ On the 2d Mr. Couldock was to 
appear there. 

Mr. Edwin Booth is still playing at Memphis, to excellent business. 
The Kellars are also there, and the Peel & Campbell Minstrels. 

The venerable Sol. Smith commenced an engagement at the Mobile 
theatre on the 29th ult. To say that he was well received, by a full and 
fashionable house, would be useless; but we may say that the ‘*Mer- 
cury’’ pronounces his Mawworm to be a perfect picture—a study from 
nature. 

At the Richmond theatre, on the Ist inst., Mr. J. S. Clarke, the come- 
dian, hada benefit. The ‘‘Dispatch’’ says his Peter Grievous was the 
very essence of comic acting, and that he performed Mawworm in the 
most effective style. 

Miss J. M. Davenport closed her engagement at Savannah on the 26th 


ult. Miss Denvil played Romeo to her Juliet with great applause. 
A company of comedians wilil shortly open the City Museum, Philadel- 





will commence his engagement in New York, thence to St. Charles’ Thea- 


| tre, New Orleans. 


Miss Henrietta Baker, whose beauty and ladylike bearing made her 
very popular at the Arch-street Theatre, Philadelphia, last season, is an 
attractive ‘“‘star’’ at the Louisville (Ky.) Theatre. She plays Prince Alad- 
din in ‘The Wonderful Lamp,’’ and, in tho language of one of the papers, 
‘fascinates the vast crowds."’ 

Mr. Wm. B. Wood, the veteran manager of the Chesnut-street theatre, 
Philadelphia, who receives annually from the gentlemen of that city, a 
souvenir, will receive this year about one thousand dollars. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. B, Conway are at the Walnut-street, Philadelphia. 
Mr. C., it is said, will support Miss Heron at the Boston theatre. 

The Durand English opera troupe commenced an engagement at the 
Savannah theatre lately. ‘They are said to be engaged at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Drew have returned to Philadelphia, and are said to 
be engaged at the Arch-street theatre there. 

At the Royal Lyceum, Toronto, Mr. Nickinson, has presented the public 
with a Christmas pantomine called ‘Harlequin and O’ Donoghue,’’ which, 
with two other pieces, seems to draw good houses. 

Sir Wm, Don, Bart., who has been a prisonor for debt in Bristol gaol, 
was lately liberated on bail: he is petitioning the Insolvent Court. He 
has since been performing at the Birmingham Theatre. The announce- 
ment that ‘‘Sir Wm. and Lady Don respectfully announce that their bene- 
fit is fixed,’’ &c., drew a crowded house on the last night of their engage- 
ment. 

Miss Matilda Heron, who has recently been united in the bonds of ma- 
trimony with Mr. Robert Steepel, commenced an engagement at the Bos- 
ton on Monday night. 

At the Howard Atheneum, Miss Sallie St. Clair has been quietly gain- 
ing increasing popularity by her faithful representation of various charac- 
ters. With the strong support she will receive this week she will set forth 
more distinctly her claims to the admiration of the theatre going public. 

A variety of very pleasing entertainments were given at the Boston 
Museum during the past week to good audiences. On Monday night Mr. 
W. H. Smith had g benefit, on which occasion a good bill was presented, 
including the ‘‘Love Chase,’’ in which Miss Ann E. Ferguson, a young lady 
of Boston, and a pupil of Mr. Smith, was to make her debut. 

The National Theatre has flourished during the week with the attrac- 
tive revolutionary drama of ‘‘Putnam,’’ in which Mr. Foster introduces 
his fiery steed in some break-neck exploits. 

‘The Rochester papers announce this as the last week of the season of 
Plunkett's Theatre. Mrs. Annie Senter and Mr. Geo. Jamison, who are 
playing there, are highly complimented as finished artists. 

McKean Buchanan appeared at the Howard Athenwum on Monday Iast. 

The following notice of the performance is copied from the ‘‘Kvening 
Transcript ;’’— 
McKean Buchanan.—Vhe Howard Atheneum was thronged last evening 
by a brilliant and enthusiastic audience, to witness the first appearance 
in Boston of this persevering actor since his return from abroid. Othello 
was the part chosen, and, although his rendering of this difficult charac- 
ter seemed at times too intense and vehement, a la Forrestian-style, yet 
we think it was not wholly devoid of many commendable points. The 
pathos of the part, in particular, was well marked ; his conception just, 
evincing careful study. ‘The scenes with lago were given with powerand 
effect. In truth, if the hearty applause of an audience can be taken as a 
criterion, Mr. Buchanan’s personation of Othello may be justly considered 
as a success. He possesses a commanding figure, expressive face, and 
deep-toned voice—-the necessary requisites of a tragedian—but his enun- 
ciation is not perfect, and his action is often flurried and overdone. We 
shall be pleased to see him in a part more of a favorite with us than the 
jealous Moor. 

Iago and Amelia were admirably enacted by Mr. C. R. Thorne and 
wife. Miss Sallie St. Clair won golden opinions by her tender and natu- 
ral personation of the loving Desdemona. ‘This young actress is very pre- 
possessing and lady-like in appearance, acts with grace and charming 
simplicity, and her voice, in its softness and purity, reminds us some- 
what of Mrs. Mowatt. The whole dramatic corps exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and are deserving of praise. 

Death of an Old Actor.—We see announced, in the Western papers, the 
death of Mr. John Green, one of the best known and most respected mem- 
, bers of the profession, who died of apoplexy, at Memphis, on the 28th ult. 
Mr. Green was very celebrated for his performances of Irishmen, and in 
many eccentric characters was quitea clever artist. He was for some time 
a member of the St. Charles theatre company, New Orleans, where he was 
quite popular. Of late years the South and West has been the field of his 
exertions, and for a lengthy period—terminating a year since—he was the 
successful manager of the Nashville theatre, as he had been previously 
stage rmanager of the St. Charles. He leaves a wife, a favorite actress. 


Death of Capt. P. S. Guthrie. —This gallant officer died at Newport, Ky., 
lately. Capt. G. served throughout the Mexican war with the Duquesna 
Guard, of Pittsburg, and was breveted major for his bravery and ser- 
vice during that campaign. After his return from Mexico he took up 
his residence in Cincinnati, and was elected to the command of the ‘‘Gutks 
rie Greys,’’ one of the finest military companies in the State. Subse- 
quently he went to Washington Territory in command of a company of 
regular government troops, and at the time of his death was remhining at 
home on furlough. 


—_—— 


Cure for Lice on Cattle, Colts and Pigs.—During winter, farm stock are apt 
to get lousy. The following articles will drive away, or kill the lice : 

lst. Soft grease, of any kind, and Scotch snuff—an ounce of snuff toa 
pound of grease—mixed and rubbed in among the hair, on the affected 
parts. If you have not the snuff, use the grease without it. It will effect 
acure. We have tried it. 

2d. Powdered charcoal, or coal dust, sifted into the hair. 

3d. Ashes from the blacksmith’s forge, sifted into the hair. 

For lice on swine, or pigs: Pour buttermilk along their backs, freely, 
so that it will trickle in little streams down their sides. 

These have all been tried, with entiresuccess, so that no one need have 
an excuse for lousy stock. ; 

If sheep get ticky during the winter, open the wool along their backs, 
and sprinkle in alittle Scotch snuff, from the head to the tail. A table- 
spoonful is quite enough for the largest sheep, and from that down toa 
teaspoonful foralamb. * American Agriculturist. 

Wise men mingle innocent mirth with their cares, as a hope either to 
forget or overcome them : but to resort to intoxication for the ease of 








will. Mrs. Macomb, however, has aforetime fully discharged all duties 


phia. 


one's mind, is to cure melancholy with madness, 
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OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, Tuesday, Dec. 15, 1857. 
Turf Topics. —Some important announcements were made in the last 
number of the ‘‘Raci: 








g Calendar General Peel's formal objection to 
the horses that ran in Selling Races at Shrewsbury has placed the owners 
of the said horses in what is vulgarly termed a ‘fix.’ A list of ani- 
mals that are to be tabooed by the Jockey Club handicapper has been 
published, and it includes many animals whose merit is beyond dispute, 


and whose owners will be at asad loss by their exclusion. Still they 
brought the punishment upon themselves, and they must not be surprised 
at the unexpected activity and determination displayed by certain mem- 
bers of the Jocke y Club. Glad am I that words of warning. from what- 
ever quarter they may come, have some influence over the deliberations 
of the Jockey Club. 

Other things are, however, occupying the attention of the Burlington- 
street authorities, and it is said that the laws of betting and horse-racing 
are about to be revised, and several most important alterations intry- 
duced. Lord Abinger once remarked that racing men seemed to be go- 
verned by a most strange code of laws, and he was right, for the rules of 
horse-racing are most incomprehensible and anomalous—thrown together 
without respect to reason or Lindley Murray. Why do not the Jockey 
Club employ some barrister to revise them? Mr. Edwin James would be 
& man admirably qualitied for the task, possessing as he does a very prac- 
tical acquaintance with the economy and science of horse-racing. 

Tattersall’s, Monday.—The following were the only bets laid :—Two 
Thousand Guineas.—6 to 1 agst. Mr. Howard’s Clydesdale ; 100 to 15 
agst. Mr. Hawke’s Brother to Marchioness ; 9 to 1 agst. Mr. J. Marry’s 
Lord of Lorn; 10 to 1 agst. Lord Ribblesdale’s The Happy Land. 

Saunterer.—Mr. Jackson has sold this horse to Mr. J. Merry for 2100 
guineas. 





The fortnight preceding Christmas is invariably characterised by dull- 


ness and languor in the dramatic world. 
preparing thei 
that these entertainments will be this year on a scale of unsurpassed 
splendor. The Lyceum opera company—which, under the judicious and 
liberal management of Mr. Harrison and Miss Pyne has triumphantly es- 
tablished the fact that English opera, when well played and 
meets with commensurate support from the public—terminates its short 
but brilliant season next Saturday 

Theatre Royal, Dublin.—Last Thursday evening Mrs. Williams took her 
parting benefit, being the forty-first appearance of this gifted and highly 


4 
pee 


Managers are fully occupied in 








pantomimes for the festive season, and we understand 


presented, 
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accomplished actress before a Dublin audience this season. On no pre- 
vious occasion that we can call to mind has an engagement been more ac- 
ceptable to the lovers of theatricals than that of ‘Th: Yankee Girl’ and 
‘Irish Boy ;'’ and when we consider the length of its duration, and the 
undiminished attraction which it stiil possesses, we—in common with 


those whose business it is to give these matters their most serious atten- 
tion—must pronounce it to be one of the 

effected fora very long period. Now that Mr. and Mrs. Williams are 
about making their conge to a Dublin audience, how many will they leave 
behind them who will freely admit that they are their debtors for many a 
hearty laugh, and for many a pleasant evening after the turmoil and bus- 
tle of the day’ We doubt not that many will look forward with pleasure 
tothe time when the opportunity will occur of once more welcoming 


most successful that has been 


those gifted artistes to Dublin. Thrusday evening the performances com- 
prised Coleman’s comedy of ‘‘John Bul Mr. Williams, of course, taking 
the character of the immortal Denis Burlgruddery; also the comic drama 
of the **Bashful Irishman,’’ the ré/e of Terence O'Callaghan being sup- 
ported by Mr. Bb. Williams, togeiher with the Yankee Girl's scene from 
the comedietta of ‘‘In and Out of Place.’’ In this Mrs. Williams sus- 
tained, with her accustomed sparkling vivacity, the part of Jemima Sac- 
Carapper. Incidental to this scene she sang the Yankee songs, ‘‘The other 
side of Jordan,’’ ‘‘Keemo, Kymo,”’ “Our Mary Anne,’’ and ‘Bobbing 
around.’’ These popular ballads, we need scarcely add, were received 





with loud applause, and repeated in compliance with enthusiastic encores. 
At the conclusion of the piece Mr. Williams was loudly calJed for, and, on 
his presenting hims plaudits, which were 
Mr. Williams essayed to address the audi- 
ence ; and, silence having been at length obtained, he said— 
Ladies and Gentlemen—I have been an actor, man and boy, for u 
of twelve years, and have been honored by 
tain; tut neverin the whole of my theatrical career have I responded to 
a call with more pleasure than I do to-night (loud cheers). 
that Iam before you, I scarcely know what to say, or how to express my- 
self. To thank you in terms commensurate with your fostering kindness 
and continued patronage would require a new combination of language. 
r| - f +] kf r on s oftor alt 
To say we feel thankful, would be to repeat that which I have often said 
before ; but could you read our hearts, you would find the word ‘‘grati- 
tude’ so indelibly stamped there that years can never obliterate it 


f, Was greeted with deafening 


repeated again and again. 





? \ . 
many calls before the « 









(cheers). To-night is the forty-first, and last but one of our engagement 
—an engagement which Iam most pleased to say has been attended with 
profit to the management and artistes, and has no parallel in the annals 


of theatricals in Dublin (great cheering But, ladies and gentlemen, 
whatever ability we might possess, would have been as light as air if not 
cherished by your smiles and generous s:pport. Here in Dublin, the 
metropolitan city of Ireland, Ihave been recognised as the representa- 
tive of the Irish character (hear, hear.) where Iam sure any attempt to 
burlesque or caricature would be ignored Ly the entire press, and frowned 
down by the public. I have endeavored to copy nature in my delineations 
of the manners and customs of ‘Old Ireland,’’ and your endorsement 
has proved that my efforts have not been in vain (loud cheers). The 
Yankee Girl has shared the labor and applause in a line of characters that 
were, of necessity, strange to you ; but asshe has been received and re- 
cognized in her native land in her delineations with the same enthusiasm 
that J have been in mine, I flatter myself that our efforts on both sides of 
the Atlantic have been alike acceptable (cheers). Thanking you once 
more for your kindness, and with sincere wishes for the health and in- 
creased prosperity of the people of Dublin, I regretfully, but respectfully, 
bid you farewell (loud and long continued cheering.) Permit me to 
Crave your attention for one moment longer. On Monday evening Mr. 
Roberts, the celebrated American tragedian, will make his first appear- 
ance on the boards of this theatre. His success has been already estab- 


lished at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, and I trust the same verdict will | 
be accorded to him here. I am sure I need say no more than to simply an- | 


nounce that he is a stranger, and an American, for him to receive a hearty 
¢ welcome from an Irish public. 


Mr. Williams withdrew amid peals of applause, which were “again and 
again repeated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Williams made their last appearance Friday evening, 
prior to their immediate departure for Cork, where they were to perform 
at the Theatre Royal on Monday night. 

Mr. W. Harrison announces his benefit at the Lyceum Theatre on Mon- 
day. On this occasion he will appear in his celebrated original character 
of Thaddeus, in ‘fhe Bohemian Girl.’”” Both asa vocalist and as a ma- 
nager Mr. Harrison has acquired such popularity as to ensure a full and 
enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Carlotta Leclercq, having married Captain Vivian, a relation of 
Lord Vivian, has seceded from the Princess’s Theatre. 

The Emperor Napoleon having been present at the Grand Opera, at the 
second representation of the ballet of “La Somnambule,”’ has sent to Ma- 
dame Rosati a magnificent bracelet ornamanted with diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds. 

Another member of the gifted family of the Kembles is about to be- 
come a candidate fur public favor, as a vocalist. 
name appears in the list of principal perf. i re 6 F 

4 : I 2 formers . ‘ — ” 
at St. Martin's Hall, on the 16tk i od PMP ng sit sear 
ce a, 1, 18 &@ daughter of the late John Mitchell 

*mble, the eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar. 


Miss Kemble, whose 


We read in a Berlin newspaper :—‘‘It is generally admitted that, for 
| many years past, no Italian artists have created such a furore in our city 


as did Mdlle. Piccolomini and Signor Giuglini, on the occasion of their de- | 


buts. The 
heartily in the general demonstration 


Prince Regent and the Court were present, and took part 


Nearly all the pieces sung by the 
star’ artists were redemanded 


The Bristol ‘' e % 
ances at the Bristol Theatre 


limes > thus speaks of Mr. C 
‘Mr. Charles Dillon has been playing with 
Asan actor, who ap- 


Throughout 


great success at our theatre during the past week. 
peals to the emotional feelings, Mr. Dillon has few equals. 
the whole course of any character which he personates, he has the rare 
faculty of carrying with him the hearts, as well as the eyesand ears, of 
his auditory. This wag particularly the case in his delineation of Gil- 
laume, in the French drama of ‘‘Belphegor,’’ which so enraptured the 
'! audience that they called Mr. Dillon before the curtain at the termina- 
| tion of each act. On Tuesday he appeared in Othello, and on Thursday 

in Hamlet, in both of which characters he was highly successful.”’ 
Mr. Nelson Lee, proprietor of the City Theatre, is engaged to get up a 
‘grand Christmas festival at the Crystal Palace. Amongst the attractions 
will be found a monster Christmas-tree, a leviathan plum-pudding, 
archery, swings, dances by Frampton’s pupils, amask, and dancing ‘‘Sir 

Roger de Coverly’’ in the centre transept by one thousand couples. 
Miss Reynolds, of the Haymarket, has been playing a round of her fa- 

, Vorite characters at Liverpool. 

Mme. Caradori has left England to fulfil an engagement which she has 
accepted as prima donna at the Italian Opera, in New York, and purposes 
returning to London in March next. 

A testimonial was lately presented at the Acorn Tavern, Hackney-road, 
to Mr. Sidney, the comedian of the Britannia, by a party of his admirers. 


Madame Ristori is now in Paris, and was at the Italian Opera on Thurs- 


day night. 

In along article on Piccolomini and Giuglini, the celebrated German 
feuilletoniste, Herr Rellstab, writing in the ‘‘Berlinsche Zeitung,’’ thus 
speaks of Piccolomini and Giuglini’s performances at Berlin :— 


‘‘Signora Liccolomini pours out an entire cornucopia of graces and | 


charms. Her admirable technical skill is constantly surpassing itself. 
She does not really sing the air, she smiles it, she langhs it, she revels in 
itexultingly, with graceful insolence, and yet the flowery aromatic bond 
of attractiveness binds up every detail into the most charming whole. 
Most decidedly sue has borrow 
ing of perfect happiness and pert delight.”’ 


Of Signor Giuglini he says 


‘His performance was masterly, delicate, always correct—even from a 
~1- > 


distance behind the scenes—so skilfully supple, that the most perfect en- | 


semble was the result. He taught our singers a lesson which hardly any 
| now—namely, thata tone taken with the fullest power 
may still maintain its artisti A volcanic burst of applause 
showed how these brilliant lightning flashes of tone bad struck the audi- 
ence. Finally, the pair of actistes gave us the end of the same opera— 
‘Lrovatore,’ and their performance was so extraordinarily beautiful, their 
execution so astounding, that we must declare it to be the very acmé of 


499 


tragic effort. 


nobleness. 


City Exhibition of Modern Paintings.—Why, it has often been asked, should 
the art associations of London be confined tothe West End? Men of re- 
fined taste, and with ample means to indulge it, are to be found in the 
city, who can, however, ill afford time for examination of the West End 
exhibitions. 
tions of the pencil have a place also in the East? This consideration has 
induced the Messrs. Leggatt and Hayward, and Mr. Wallis, of Bedford- 
square, to combine their resources towards a collection of really good spe- 
cimens of the British school of painting; and an exhibition, intended 
to be only the first of a series, which it is hoped may be a prolonged one, 
is now open at 19 Change Alley, with a principal entrance from 20 Corn- 
hill, opposite the Royal Exchange. The highly respected city firm just 
named has long been known as ministering to the growing taste for en- 
gravings of a high character ; and Mr. Wallis equally so as an extensive 
purchaser of paintings, and one whom price never deterred from becom- 
ing the possessor of a work of more than ordinary merit. Asa conse- 
quence, there is now an exhibition of upwards of 150 works, of a total 
value, roughly estimated, of over £20,000. 


Taming of a4 Shrew.—The origin of Shakspeare’s idea for his drama of 
P 


the ‘*Taming of a Shrew,’’ 
t 





lation of which I now present to your readers :-— 

‘‘In a certain town there was a Moor of great respectability, who had a 
son, the best young man in the world, full of great projects, but so poor 
that he had the will, but not the power to execute them. In the same 
place there was another Moor, very rich, and he had an only daughter, 
but she was a devil, and nubody would marry her. The young man came 
one day to his father and said: ‘Father, 1am weary of the poor and 
wretched life I lead ; I wish to marry.’ The father said he should be de- 
lighted if his son could find a party that suited him. Upon which the 
young man named his neighbor's daughter. On hearing this the father 
was much surprised ; but the son persisted in desiring his father to speak 
to the Moor, who was his intimate friend, and ask him for his daughter. 
The Moor said, when he was applied to, that he had no objection, but 


that whosoever had his daughter would be better dead than alive. The | 


wedding day, however, was fixed, and the bride was led away to her hus- 
band’s house, and, according to the Moorish custom, a supper was pre- 
pared, and the fathers and mothers left the bride and bridegroom to- 
gether till the next day, not without great fear and suspicion that they 
should find the bridegroom in the morning dead, or not far from it. As 
soon as they were gone the new married couple sat down at the table, and 
before she could speak, be, looking about him, saw one of his house- 


dogs, and calling to him with a loud voice, ordered him to bring water to | 


wash his hands, which the dog not doing, he got up in arage, and drew 
his sowrd ; this the dog seeing, ran away, and he after him, till he caught 
him, and cut off his head and legs, and his body in pieces, and dashed 
his blood over the table, and all over the room: then came and seated 
himself atthe table. He looked round again, and saw a Maltese beagle, 


| and gave him the same order; but on his not complying, he first threat- | 


ened to serve him as he had done the mastiff; then springing from 
the chair, he caught him by the legs, and cut him into a hundred pieces ; 
he then returned a second time to the table, making horrid faces, and 
stared wildly aroundhim. The bride, who was an eye-witness of all this, 
was beside herself for fear, and stupid, without being able to utter a sy l- 
lable. He then swore he would serve every living creature in the same 
manner, not excepting his horse, which was the only one remaining to 
him; then having killed his horse, he came back to the table with his 


' . . . . . 
| sword reeking in blood, and seeing no other animal to kill, turned his | 


eyes on his wife, and cried, with a furious tone of voice, ‘Get up and 
| bring me water to wash my hands!’ She immediately arose and | rought 
| him water. Then he said, ‘If you had not done it, 1*suld have served 
you as I served the dogs and the horse.’ He then ordered her to help 
| him, which she did, but with so horrid an accent that she still expected to 
| have her head cut off. In this same manner they passed the night to- 
gether, and she never spoke ; and when they had slept some little while 
| he said to his wife, ‘I have not been able to rest for rage to-night. See 
that nobody disturb me to-morrow morning, and take care that I have a 
good breakfast.’ Early in the morning the parents of the bride and 
| bridegroom knocked at the door, and as no one answered they concluded 
that the bridegroom was either killed or wounded, and when the bride 
| came to the door without her husband, they were confirmed in their sus- 
| picions. As soon as she saw them, she began to call them traitors, and 
| asked them how they dared come to the door without speaking. ‘Make 
| ho noise, or you are all dead men.’ This astonished them still more, and 
| when they knew how the night had been spent, they thought very highly 
| of the young man for his great skill in governing his wife, and arranging 





he lived perfectly well with her ; and the father-in-law took a bint from 
his son, and killed a horse to keep his wife in order.”’ 


The marriage of the Princess Royal is to come off on the 18th January, 
orelse on the 25th—the leading fashionable journals not being quite 
| agreed as to the exact day. Immense preparations are being made for 
this portentous event. Between fifteen and twenty thousand pounds are 


«| . 
his household ; and from that day forward she was so well managed that 


Dillon’s perform- | 


1 the girdle of Venus for the bright blend- | 


Why, then, should not periodical assemblages of produc- | 


is to be found in an old Spanisb chronicle, a 


| being expended in decorating the Chapel Royal of St. James's, where the 
| marriage is appointed to take place. M 
THE GREAT BILLIARD MATCH FOR 2000 DOLLARs 


BETWEEN PHELAN AND BENJAMIN. 


*helan gives Three Points in each Game of Sixteen, and Wins the Match 





**Philadelphia Press”’ 
The long talked of match of billiards which has so much excited th 
amateurs, came off Dec. 30th, at the Billiard rooms, corner of Twelfth a. } 
Chestnut-streets, Philadelphia. The match originated in causes which 
is unnecessary to mention here; it may be sufficient to say, however tha 
since Phelan’s winning his brilliant match for $10,000 in San Frangj % 
beating a Frenchman, the best player of his day—giving him odds too. 
his reputation has become world-wide as a great billiard player, anq hag 
caused feelings of jealousy and rivalry to spring up, especially in New 
York. Unlike most great generals and conquerors, he has never yet been 
beaten in any serious trial of skill. It is all one to him what came hig 
adversary proposes—the full game, the four ball carom game, the English 
three ball game, or the French carom game, (which, among amateurs, ; 
considered the most difficult of all, and especially played as it was in this 
match, on a table with pockets.) All are alike to him, and in all, when 
| he puts forth his strength, he is unrivalled. We will endeavor to sketch 
his physique as he appeared playing this match on Wednesday night, Let 
our readers picture to themselves a florid, handsome man, about 38 years 
| of age, with a high, and particularly white forehead, upon which the or. 
| gans of perception and calculation are prominently developed—a counte- 
| nance full of intelligence and modesty. Place this head on a pair of the 

| broadest shoulders you can find, and order specially a pair of the ve 

| stoutest legs your imagination can conceive, (for you will tind nothing like 
| the reality ready made,) and you will have some faint idea of the personnel 
| of our friend Phelan, the King of Billiards. 


by “HH.” 


Report i for the 








He is unlike all preconceived notions of a billiard-player. Most men 
of his class have a hard leathery expression, produced generally by late 
hours, seeing people drink brandy and water, gas, chalk, and other stimulants 

| but Phelan looks as if he had been suddenly transported from some 
| healthy farm on Long Island, or had been landed by the last packet from 
| the tight little ‘‘Green Island’’ itself. His amtagonist, Benjamin, jgq 
manufacturer of billiard tables in New York, and is a square-set, hirsute 
little gentleman, about the same age as Phelan, and about five fect eight 
, inches in height. He played very neatly, and with considerable resolution 
up to the seventh game, but his pluck evidently deserted him after that 
and, although he won the ninth game, this success did not seem to in. 
spirit him. To every one in the room it was evidently a bopeless case for 
him after the fourth game, as Phelan’s powers developed, and his as- 
| tounding precision in the most complicated caroms began to be displayed, 
We will now proceed to give some details of the games. The parties, 
after arranging the preliminaries, which were very stringent, no shoving 
of the balls being allowed (every shot having to be a fair shot, made with 
| the point of the cue,) no portion of the body to be outside the line of the 
table; when playing from the string, a ball touched to be a played ball, 
| &c., and having appointed two referees and an umpire, who announced to 
the spectators that no expressions of applause or disapprobation would be 
permitted, took off their coats tothe work. The referee chosen by Phe- 
lan was Chris. Bird, of the city, and Benjamin selected the ‘Albany 
|Pony.’’ Inthe first game nothing very noteworthy occurred, the par- 
ties playing very cautiously, as if feeling each other’s strength. This 
| game was won by Phelan, by 5 points. 
| In the opening of the second game, there was considerable dodging and 
| playing for safety. At last Phelan makes 2, Benjamin 1, and missed scor- 
ing, giving Michael a chance to go in and make a run of 4; then playing 
for safety, and Phelanruns 3. More dodging, and Phelan runs 5. Safety's 
‘the game. Phelan 1, and missed ; Benjamin 2, and missed ; Phelan runs 
2, making the game. This was a very well-played game, as the runs will 
indicate, without anything brilliant, only one of Phelan’s strong points 
being displayed in getting the balls together so as to make a number ina 
run. Won by 12 points. (Two games for Phelan.) 
| The Tiurd Game.—Opened by the first score for Befjamin 1, and missed. 
Phelan 1, and missed, dodging under the cushions. Benjamin 1, and 
missed. Phelan 1, and missed. Benjamin 3, and missed. P. missed. B. 
ran 4—very good play. B. missed. P.1,and missed. Great playing for 
safety the next half dozen shots. Phelan missed, when B. went in for 2. 
Safe playing again, when P. goes in for chances and gets caught by B. for 
1, and missed, leaving Michael something about his size, whe n he rattles 
olf 6, to the astonishment of the uninitiated, but in playing for one of his 
double-back-action patent-indescribable caroms, which he misses only 
about once in a thousand times, he caught it from B., whoran 1, making 
the game. First game for Benjamin—won by 9 points. 

The Fourth Game.—This commenced by Benjamin, who was evidently 

elated by his recent success, scoring 2, and missed. P. goes at him but 
/ missed. Considerable doing of nothing for the next 6 shots, when P. gets 
| 1 and dodges, B. dodges, P. gets 1 more, and tries the artful again. Pro- 
| found study of the balls from all parts of the table, from the head, the 
foot, the sides, the corners, and in short from every part of the table but 
from under it. At last Michael thinks he sees an opening, but shaves the 
ball, which gives B. achance to run 3, and tries safety. An intense 
| amount of nothing done for the next few minutes, until Phelan, apparent- 
| ly tired of all this sort of thing, makes one of his impossible ones, which 
' elicited a cheer from an indiscreet gentleman in the back-ground, who 
was requested by Benjamin to leave the room, which polite request he in- 
continently complied with. It may be added that this shot, which ter- 
minated one gentleman's pleasure for the evening so abruptly, was the 
most brilliant shot of the evening, and was a combination of all the diffi- 
| culties known to players. It gave P. arun of 3, after which there was 
great playing for safety, when P. again runs 3; after which the next 15 
shots were fruitless, when B. got 1, and missed ; P. missed, and B. got 1, 
'and missed ; P. 1, and missed ; B. plays safe, and P. do. for the next 14 
| shots, when Phelan gets 1, and m ssed ; B. tries to play safe, but doesn't, 
| for P. gets 1, and dodges; B. leavesan open, which P. missed, and B. gets 
2, and missed; P. 1; the artful again in requisition on both sides for the 
next 4shots, when P. gets1; slow again for the next 4shots, when P. goes 
| for 3 and the game—won by 4 points. This was the most severely contested 
' game of the match, and both the players displayed great tact and general- 
' ship in their manceuvres. Benjamin made some very pretty shots In this 
‘game, and bid fair at one time to win it, but was overpowered by the 
| pluck of his opponent. It occupied over thirty minutes in playing. 
| It would occupy too much of our space to give the remaining games 
in detail. We will, therefore, close this account by giving a summary. f 
The 5th game was won by Phelan by 6 points, making in it two runs 0 
4each. The 6th game was also won by Phelan by 2 points, and was - 
| markable for a brilliant rua of 6, nearly all being difficult shots. ‘The 7t 
' game was won by Phelan by 6 points. The 8th game was remarkable for 
| 2 runs by Phelan, one of 5, and the other of 4 points, and was the short- 
est game in playing in the match. It was won by Phelan by 10 points. 
The 9th game was won by Benjamin by 8 points. ‘The 10th game was 


; won by Phelan, who in this game appeared to put ona little additional 
| steam, for he made two splendid runs, one of 6, and another of 5, — 
was | 


the game in a canter, by 11 points, 11th and concluding game Ben- 
won by Phelan by 7 points, and was signalized by a miss cue by 6 
jamin, (who was evidently quite disheartened,) and a superb run lest 
by Phelan, which, but for the rules, would have provoked the loude 
| applause. : 
Patter the conclusion of the match, Michael was surrounded w icy 
| friends, and put through a course of hand shaking which would hav te a 
tered the nerves of any but a Hercules or a candidate for sheriff. A a 
| some lunch was prepared at the end of the room, by Phelan’s frien sy - 
| all who chose to partake of it, and we left the friends of the pense a 
the vanquished hob-nobbing amicably together. The time occuple me 
playing the eleven games was four hours and thirty-two minutes. | tch 
may say in conclusion, as the result of our observation of thfs “on pam 
that Benjamin, (who plays very prettily, however,) never had pte ame 
with Phelan, whose applomb and indomitable pluck would have borne « abe 
a much stronger antagonist. ‘There are several amateurs 1D this city If to 
would have been much harder to beat than Benjamin proved a be 
be, and he must be content to rank bimself for the future as about a thu 
rate player. 








A Veteran of the French Army.—There is now living on the Boulevard fe 
| la Chapelle St. Denis an old soldier named Hermand, who was es “eet. 
80th of November, 1750, and therefore this day enters his 105t 4 ation 
| He has received no less than 42 wounds, and has undergone the ~ had 
of trepsuning. Two years ago he was able to read without glasser, 


; : : retains his memory 
the use of his hearing, and took long walks alone. He retains hi sora 


in an extraordinary degree, and relates, without mistaking ete ut face 
date, all the different scenes through which he bas passed. His 

served as a model to Ary Scheffer for one of his pictures, an 
represented in several other pictures by the fir 
Emperor has generously added 120 francs to the smail ao 
receives, and has conferred on him marks of his beneficence. 


1 he is also 


e 
st French masters. - 
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BLENHEIM AND HAM PTON COURT | ee under water like a bird, the details of which were communicate d | numerous small fishes and insects of our brooks and rivers, we have our 
canis . ently in his paper, ‘‘Sur la Ni lification des f} inoches,’’ before the French former favorites, the gold and silver fish For plants there are the differ- 
lowing is extracted from a letter trom “M to the Brooklyn Academy his fact had never before been scientifically ascertained, al- ent water-lilies, the Calla Ethiopie 14, and many ethers which flourish in 
; ] ne though it had been hinted at two thousand vears ago by Aristotle, as well the water, while the projec ting pieces of row k may be planted with the 

| je Ee ee Te as by ( live and Major Harding among modern naturalists, who had attri blue forget-me-not, or any other plant that likes a damp situation. 

ghee oie oe areietal oftesing of the British vation to the — nidification to other kinds of fishes. Notwithsanding the popularity of the Aquarium abroad, it is but little 
riding out to Blenbeim, the g ao delicious drive of teu oF twelve allan here is a Marine Aquarium in Regent's Park, London, ‘‘where,’’ says Known in this country. We are, therefore, pleased to notice the adver- 


uke of Marlborough. 
Great Duke of Marl us d f ter 
head ‘ht us to Woodstock, the usual entrance to the park. 
one of the finest in September. 


surround the city, 


made of vak, and oiled; 
firm by a diagonal brace. 


‘The entrance to Blenheim is through a large arch, where a keeper on | 


pa cee" ‘ isitor, to accompany his carriage round the | -.. - i 
norseback is furnished the visitor, pany ag The is | incidentally answered another purpose, iu convicting Shakspeare, Milton, 


+ park, the entire circuit of which is eleven miles and upwards. 
’ 


The day was ' 
We had a good opportunity to admire the 
‘dings ‘uitivation in this rich and fertile region. The villas which 
buildings and cultty neerip stuccoed or painted a very pale yellow, which | 
harmonizes well with the bright green _of the shrubbery and hedges. | 
The gates was remarkable for their simplicity and beauty, being generally | 
the rails running horizontally, and being made 


Mr. Humphreys, the author of ‘Ocean Gardens,”’ ‘ina few glass tanks 
of very moderate size we may sce examples of some of the most curious 
forms of animal and vegetable life peculiar to the depths of the ocean— 


hardly less intense than that which must have been caused, long years 
ago, by the first display of the mountain-form of the elephant to the 
people of cold Northern countries ; and much more so than the recent in- 


seen in Europe since the days of the Romans.” 
The revelations which have been obtained by means of Aquaria have 


lace, which, in consequence of the death of the late Duke, was closed, is a | and other eminent poetical authorities, whose natural history had_previ- 


oe and ornamental structure, 
ee ecildian It presents altogether a sombre and cheerless appearance. 


built of the same dirty stone as the Ox- 


| ously been almost unimpeached, of great error in their references to the in- 
habitants of that mysterious world under the sea, w hich, though to them 


The grounds are grand from their extent, and the introduction of a large exclusively the domain of imagination and conjecture, is now toa large 


artificial river or lake, shows how art can improve scenery ; but there is, 


extent traversed and explored by men of science. 


after all, too much appearance of art in the laying out, and planting ofthe | on mania for the Aquaria, however, sometimes carries its victims to 


grounds. ‘The trees are planted in large clumps, and not entirely in re- 

nce to the propriety of position. 
pose to the yo santa of The Duke, the clumps are placed, it is said, in 
the order in which the columns of his army advanced at the battle of Blen- 
neque gives to the plantation, and which is never found in nature, 
the groups are, from their great age—being more than one hundred years 
old—magnificent in themselves. In these plantations the beech, here a 
splendid wide spreading tree, predominates. In another portion of the 
park, supposed by me to have been an old natural wood, there were nu- 
merous oaks of groatage. ‘The park is broused by large herds of deer and 
flocks of South-downs, and from the protection which it affords to birds, 
is alive with rocks, starlings, pheasants, and others of the feathered tribe, 
The fiver which has been made in it, runs between the obelisk and the 
mansion, and a grand bridge spans it, near the spring called Rosamond’s 
well. The finest sight in the park is that of the lodge in which the head 
keeper resides—itself a pretty structure—and in which the witty Earl of 
Rochester died. From its elevated position you get a view of Oxford in 
the distance, and to my taste the prospect is far superior to that where 
the palace is built. As we drove along the ridge we cought glimpses of 
the private gardens,—also closed for the reasons I have stated. They 
may be a mile or more in extent. I regretted much that I could not see 
them from within. From without they presented a scene of Arcadian beauty 
unequalled by any thing which I had yet seen in gardening. They ter- 
minated in a vale, in which were grottoes and fountains, cascades and ter- 
races, sculpture and parterres, cattages and pavilions lending from the dis- 
tance ‘‘enchantment to tbeview.’’ On the base of the obelisk in the park, 
—a column 130 feet high, surmounted by the statue of the Duke, are in- 
scribed the acts of Parliament bestowing his rewards. Onegives the Duke 
the Honor and Manor of Woodstock,—another settles the Dignities and Ho- 
nors upon him and his posterity, —a third gives him and his posterity a per- 





petual pension of five thousand pounds a year—a fourth recites that all the | 


debts remaining unpaid for constructing the palace, which was erected at 
the expense of Queen Anne, should be defrayed by the government. How 
great must have been the sense of gratitude which prompted such sumptuous 
rewards. Military services are not so well paid in England now. Havelock 
must be content with an empty decoration, and a promotion, which a few 
thousand pounds, without merit, can buy. 


We took advantage of the first clear day, after our arrival here, to | 


go to Hampton Court—the magnificent present of Wolsey to Henry VIII. 

to see the gardens, the celebrated cartoons of Raphezl, and the paintings 
which still adorn that celebrated residence of royalty—now the refuge of 
decayed nobility. A directory, on which are inscribed the names of these 
unfortunates, is placed at the entrance. 


the walls of this palace, but they constitute a very small portion, in point | 
La | 
The | 


of merit, of what formerly decorated them in the time of Charles II. 
celebrated portraits of the beauties of his Court are stillhere. One room 
is devoted to the paintings of our countrymen, West. The only one of 
them, however, any way connected with Americais that of the death of 
General Wolfe. The drawings of Raphel, which are world-renowned, and 
which have been multiplied so much by engravings, occupy a gallery ex- 
pressly built for them. I was impatient to walk through the gardens, to 
Wituess the finest specimen in England of the old Dutch and French styles. 
Te private garden of William and Mary, under whose auspices the grounds 


ussumed their present forms, still contain orange trees in bearing the re- | 


mains of their collection. ‘There is also in full bearing a vine ninety years 
id, of the Black Hamburg grape. 
length, and was as full of as fine clusters of fruit as I have ever seen ona 
young ‘The species of gardening adopted at Hampton Court, delights 
in shaded bowers, mazes and labyrinths of shrubbery, evergreens cut into 
rea 


vine 


teri ; with balustrades, fountains with fish, and other manifestations of | 
tical rather than natural effect. Along the garden side of the palace 
‘gravel walk which leads straight to the Thames on one side and | 
toa] road on the other. In front of the palace, in circular form, are | 
planted the hollies, yews and other evergreens, trimmed into fantastic | 
Shapes. Rectangular parterres of flowers are at their base, and green sward | 
salternate beyond. Another striking feature is the plantation 

the park. Standing at the palace you see long avenues of horse 
* ut, t Ul and branching, and not dwarfed, radiating fr m you in every 
irectio , forming apparently interminable walks. ‘The maze also at 
fanmpton Court is somewhat celebrated. Itit planted with elm, holly, 
Aiwthorn, and laurel, with ivy and other creeping plants, about six feet 
‘part, and trimmed to the same height. In the interior of the figure, 
which is about sixty feet wide, are two large horse chesnuts, which afford 
& pleasant shade to the successful traveller through the intricacies of the la- 
vydnth. ‘The palace itself is built of brick, which retain a bright red color, 
the ornaments and cornices being of brown stone. It is by no means an 


Imr 
uw) 
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posing building from a distance, but inside, its magnificence is grand. 





PARLOR FISH-PONDS—A NEW MANIA. 
Among the educated people of Great Britain, within the last four or 
ave years, an almost universal taste has been awakened for the study of 
arine-plants and animals—a department of knowledge before compara- 
tively unexplored. So fashionable has the study become, that one can 
hardly enter a parlor in the refined and cultivated society of London 
Without seeing an Aquarium, or, in other words, a glass case or tank of 
salt water containing a collection ef living and growing curiosities of the 
sca, representatives of organic and inorganic nature. This pursuit is of 
{uilea recent date. It is not long since the inquiries of the less scienti- 
le students in this department of natural history was satisfied by the 
dried collections and classifications of sea-weeds iw their herbariums, or 
‘y Museums of shells and corals. They seemed disposed to rest satisfied 
with the discovery that the corals were not vegetables, and as for shells, 
they manifested but little interest, preferring to classify the stony domi- 
Cles rather than to investigate the habits of the creatures within them. 
The labors, however, of afew enthusiastic popular writers like Gosse, Pro- 
fessor larvey, Rev. Charles Williams, Charles Kingsley, and Noel Hum- 
Phreys, have inspired a new interest in this subject. 
A work like Kingsley’s ‘‘Glaucus, or the Wonders of the Shore,’’ pub- 
lished in 1855, could not fail to arouse the attention of the idlers at the 
fashionable watering- places in England to those rational sources of enjoy- 
Ment which, though so accessible, had yet been before unknown to them. 
Kingsley, both in “Glaucus,’’ and in his novels, makes the studious love 
o! nature one of the cardinal virtues, and by exhibiting it in so heroic a 
character ag Tom Thurnall, in the novel of ‘‘lwo Years Ago,’’ he suc- 
‘ceded in imparting to his indolent readers on the sea shore something of 
's own enthusiasm. ‘The consequence was a change in their habits ; a 
sudden demand arose for Aquaria ; and when they made their annual 
Vilgtimage to the shore, they went not, as usual, to bathe, to dissipate, 
“id kill time, but also to show their industry in collecting and preserving 
“uch specimens ef the wealth of the sea as they could find on the beach 
ind among the rocks at low tide. Consequently, the fashionable lady, on 
‘er return to London, brought with her a conservatory of 5 a- weeds, 8ca- 
‘uehones, star-fish, prawns, whelks, and the like, the trophies of ber 


ly exceeded by the tulip mania, as to who should exhibit the finest 
ost varied collection. : 
Unlike the ordinary. manias of fashion, the present has not been with- 
out f00d results, ina scientific point of view. Opportunities have been 
afforded and improved for observing and reporting the characteristics and 
‘<3 of submarine plants and animals, which have hitherto not been 
“oyed. Itis since the establishment of the Aquarium that M. Coste 
“* tuade the discovery that the Stickleback (G'asterosteus trachurus) builds 





Thus, on either side of the obelisk, | 


Yet, notwithstanding the symmetrical character which this ar- | 


Their quarters occupy one of the | 
three principal quadrangles. --There are now over a thousand paintings on | 


It had run over one hundred feet in | 


ipe of birds and animals and vases, trees clipped square on top and | 


on the sides, walks and avenues laid out in regular geometrical figures, | purifying purposes, instead of the pond snails of the fresh water tank, | 


l}same time Mr. Gosse, an eminent naturalist, commenced some experi- 


be @ very verge of extravagance ; according to an enthusiastic writer, its 
| “mission’’ has yet to be accomplished. ‘The true Aquarium is not the 
Small glass tank which affords a miniature of the sea to the naturalist, or 
| to the occupant of the drawing-room, but something far greater and more 
| immense. 

__ ‘The Marine Aquaria,”’ he says, ‘‘is, as yet, a plaything, a mere toy ; but 
| it is destined to become a far more important means of advancing science, 
| and ministering to popular instruction, amusement and wonder, than is 

yet dreampt of. It has yet to do for the ocean that which our menage- 
(ries and vast gardens, devoted to the service of natural history, have 
| done for the forests and mountains of the terrestrial portion of our planet. 
| ‘*We shall yet have tropical Aquaria, in which the temperature and 
| qualities of the sea between the tropics will be so successfully imitated 

that the glorious shells of those regions will be exhibited in living motion 
to our greedily curious gaze ; and fish gleaming with unusual dyes—me- 
| tallic azure and silvery crimson—wiil dart and glide in our tropic tem- 
| pered tanks, asin their own tropic ocean, for our delight and gratifica- 
| tion. We are now entitled to expect from science, that it shall exhibit to 


| us the wonders of the tropic deeps, as it has shown us the glorious plu- 
| mage and velvet-spotted furs of the denizens of its terrestrial forests.’’ 
| The same writer thus portrays the future of the Aquarium :— 
|. “Buta gigantic Aquarium is fortunately a feat that yet remains for mo- 
| dern science to achieve, and which it will doubtless accomplish. ‘he | 
| day will arrive when we shall see the living Behemoth—the ‘litan of the 
| deep—rolling majestic in waves of his native element, perhaps pursued by 
| his cruel enemy the swordfish, or harried by a shoal ot herrings, graphi- 
| cally exemplifying to a London crowd, the origin of Yarmouth Dloaters. 
| Or we may see the dreaded shark float round and round the vast glass 
| prison, seeking his prey : and the shark-hunter of the South Seas may be 
| imported to exhibit his skill in a bloodless conflict—mocking the attempts 
| of the sea monster to seize him, as the Spanish matador plays long with 
_ the infuriated bull, but without necessitating the same catastrophe to the 
| animal, defenceless against the speciaily trained skill of his human anta- 
gonist. We have already had our crystal palaces covering their acres, 
and filled with objects of art and wealth from every quarter of the globe ; 
it is not impossible, therefore, that we may have crystal-walled seas, in 
which aquatic menageries will form the last new object of fashion and 
wonder.’’ 

The success of the Aquarium depends entirely upon the fact that there 
exists in nature a self-adjusting balance between the supply of oxygen crea- 
tedin water with the quality consumed by aquatic animals. In 1789 it was 
stated by Ingenhauss that plants immersed in water, and exposed to the 
action of light, emit oxygen gas; and in 1850, Mr. R. Warrington, an 
English naturalist, discovered that by placing a small growing plant of 
the Vallisneria spiralis in a globe containing two gold-fishes, the water re- 
| mained pure for along time, the oxygen given off by the plant proving suf- 
ficient to sustain the animal life. After a time, however, the leaves ot the 


forms so singular that their first exhibition created a sense of wonder | 


troduction of the giraffe or hippopotamus, although they have never been | 


tisement in the ‘Evening Post’’ of Mr, Arthur M. Edwards, of No, 208 
Broadway, who proposes to furnish our citizens with what he calls these 
parlor fish-ponds. We are very sure that his customers will not regret 
the attention they may give to studies so relining and instructive. It de- 
serves afso to be mentioned that the enterprising managers of the Ameri- 
can Museum, in New York, anticipating the popular taste in this matter, 
, have determined, before long, to exhibit to the public not less than twenty 
Aquaria on a large scale, both salt-water and fresh, in which they pro- 
mise to keep eyery variety of living fish, molluses, 200phytes, as well as 
sub-aqueous plants. Here, we are told, the oyster, lobster, shrimp, star- 
| fish, sea-spider, trout, pike, Sea anemone, and the less fortunate creatures 
which cannot boast an English name, shall lie down together, and, if 
_ they please, seize and devour, or caress each other, with as much freedom 
| as if they were sporting in their native element. 
| Daring the height of the late fashionable season, at one of our princi- 
pal watering-places, a visitor might have observed, amid the unprotitable 
| gaiety and dissipation which so generally prevailed, the enjoyment and 
advantage which were derived from this unpretending source by a mero 
school-girl, apparently justin her teens. ‘This little girl was the owner 
of an Aquarium, aud it was her custom to cull from the rocks and sands 
whatever specimens of animal or vegetable life might add to its attrac- 
tiveness. While thus superintending her miniature submarine garden, 
and arranging and disposing effectively the different features of its sce- 
nery, she had, in addition to her skill in submarine landscape gardening, 
acquired a minute acquaintance with the botany and zoology of her dimi- 
nutive museum. A shepherd could hardly know more of his sheep than 
she of the tiny herd under her care. All their habits, their times of eat- 
| ing and sleeping, and those strange metamorphoses—the capricious dis- 
| guises of insect life—which have so mach puzzled naturalists, were per- 
| fectly familiar to her; and when she moved those ‘‘silent flucks’’ from 
| place to place with her slender glass tube, they manifested not the least 
| disturbance or displeasure ; indeed, they seemed so well acquainted with 
| their guardian as to recognise her steps as she entered the room, and even 
the timorous minnow would, on her approach to the Aquarium, swim up 
| towards her and put his nose to the surface, as if expecting something 
from her hand. It was a pleasure, as satisfactory as it was novel, to hear 
a child like this expatiate so rationally, and with so much enthusiasm 
and intelligence, on a subject which one would at first suppose to be ex- 
clusively of a scientific interest; to hear her enumerate, for example, the 
different kinds of star-fish, or sea anemones, and their peculiarities ; or 
describe the crabs, of which she had various specimens; or explain how 
he hermit-crab would leave his former shell to contest with another the 
tpossession of a more beautiful residence in some gaudy-colored Mediter- 
ranean shell ; how, after getting possession, the new domicil would turn 
out too small for him ; and how, in his attempt to leave it, he would be 
crushed by the unwieldly palace his foolish ambition had led him to co- 
j vet. Nor was it a trivial or simply childish recreation thus to fix beneath 
| the waves a living landssaps—peopled by the many formed and many- 
| tinted creatures of ocean, moving Or at rest among the cool recesses of its 
| rocky caveras, and under the shelter of its tropical vegetation—a land- 
scape undimined and unblighted by the change of seasons, and blooming 
with @ perennial combination of hues, in which the deep verdure of early 
summer is united toa more than autumnal variety and magnificence of 
coloring. 

Popular works upon the Aquarium, and the ill-defined branch which it 
illustrates, are, so far as we know, entirely by foreign authors. Some of 
them deserve republishing, aud we should think an American edition of 
Gosse’s writings, or of Hamphrey's ‘‘Ocean Gardens,’’ retaining the pic- 
torial illustrations, could not fail to obtain as wide a popularity as was 
given to Kingsley’s ‘‘Glaucus,’’ which was issued two years ago, by ‘Tick- 
nor & Fields. But there is ample room in the great variety and novelty 
of submarine products of our own continent (many of them entirely dis- 
tinct from specimens of Muropean growth), to warrant the publication of 
the researches of American naturalists, not in the form of abstruse trea- 











plant began to decay, and a green vegetation to accumulate on the sides 
of the vessel. To remedy this evil, Mr. Warrington tried the experiment 
of placing in the water a few common pond snails, which, feeding eagerly 
| upon the decaying vegetable matter, soon restored all toa heathy state, 
and besides performed the additional service of producing an abundance 
of eggs, which were greedily devcured by the fishes, being evidently their 
natural food. Thus the animals and plants supported each other ; the 
snails acting as scavengers to remove the decaying matter, which would 
have rendered the water unfit for the healthy life of the plant, and_ the 
plant in its turn furnishing to both fish and snails the necessary supply of 
oxygen-—so that the water of the tank could be preserved fresh for an in- 
detinite time without requiring change. This was the first successful 
Aquarium. In 1852, Mr. Warrington made some experiments with sea 
water, which were ultimately successful. He placed in his Marine Aqua- 
rium various specimens of sea-weeds, which he chiselled from the rocks 
with the pieces of flint or chalk to which they were attached ; and, for 


he procured some of the common sea-snails, or periwinkle. About the 
ments on the subject of the Marine Aquarium, which being entirely suc- 
cessful, he opened a communication with the Secretary of the British 
Zoological Society, which resulted in the removal of his collection of 
Annelids and Zoophytes to the gardens of the Society in Regent’s Park, 
and the foundation of the Society's present series of Aquaria. 

These exhibitions have aroused a general taste for imitations upon a 
smaller scale, to gratify which numerous dealers have sprung up, who 
thrive by furnishing glass tanks, and all the rocks, plants, animals, and 
even sea-water, necessary to the establishment of an Aquarium, or, as it 
is sometimes termed, a Vivarium. One of the poets in ‘*Punch’’ thus hu- 
morously testifies to the zeal of the British ladies in this matter :— 

INVITATION TO THE AQUARIUM. 
Oh, come with me, and you shall see 
My beautiful Aquarium ; 
Or if that word you call absurd, 
We'll say instead, Vivarium. 


’Tis a glass case in fluid space, 
Where over pebbles weedy 

Small fishes play ;—now do not say 
You think they must be seedy. 


My minnows thrive, they’re all alive ; 
My gudgeons also flourish ; 

Trout, perch, and jack, and stickleback, 
Within that glass I nourish. 


Then there's the roach, and there’s the loach, 
And there’s the craw-fish crawling : 

And efts and newts—don’t call them brutes— 
O’er one another sprawling. 


Ch, pretty sight! how I delight 
Of Nature in the study. 

The water here is, oh! so clear, 
It would not do if muddy. 


My bird he sings, and claps his wings, 
I know that what he wishes 

Is to escape his cage, and scrape 
Acquaintance with the fisLes. 


Now tell me, do, suppose that you 
Your mode of life could vary, 

Which would you like to be: my pike? 
Or to be my canary ? 


The tank for an Aquarium may be very plain in its frame-work, or made 
more or less ornamental ; a very simple and cheap one may be made of a 
bell-glass inverted, and its handle secured in a wooden stand. Aquaria 
made by the dealers have generally zinc columns and mountings, with 
slate floor and back, and glass sides; the smallest and most simple being 
about fifteen inches long by ten inches broad, and costing five or six dol- 
lars; others, in the proportion of two feet by one foot six inches, costing 
from ten ty fifteen dollars. Upon the floor of the tank is placed a layer 
of sand and pebbles about three inches deep, and upon this basis the rock 
work is built, with its miniature caverns, where the retiring creatures 
may avoid the light, and its points projecting «above the water, to ac- 
commodate such as require an occasional exposure to the air; the ar- 
rangement of the rock work varying according to the taste of the ama- 
teur; the different varieties of sea-weed are then arranged ; and when 
the miniature forest has been planted and the water allowed to settle, the 
live stock are introduced, and the Aquarium resembles a living flower- 
garden. ‘The fresh water Aquarium, though lacking the brilliant colors 
of the marine, may be made a very pleasing object. In addition to the 





tises, but in volumes adapted for fire-side and sea-side reading. Should 
some one undertike to popularize the ichthyological observations of 
Agassiz, and the discoveries in the sub-marine botany of our coast, what 
an amount of entertaining instruction would be opened to the public! 
The highly readable ‘‘Sea-Side Studies’’ of a traveller in the Scilly Isl- 
ands, which have appeared in the last three numbers of ‘Black wood," 
are examples of what might be done very accepts))!y in this country. 

ew York Evening Post. 








THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOSWELL. 





{The following delightful contribution to the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ for 
next month, from the pen of Dr. O. W. Holmes, is enough of itself to 
make the reputation of a magazine. Our readers will thank us, we are 
sure, for an opportunity of reading it a little sooner than it can reach them 
through the magazine, which is not published until the first of the next 
month. ‘These papers are said to be the creme a la creme of Dr. Holmes’s 
fire-side meditations for more than twenty years. | Evening Post. 

[The ‘Atlantic’? obeys the moon, and its Luniversary has come round 
again. Ihave gathered up some hasty notes of my remarks made siace 
the last high tides, which I respectfully submit. Please to remember this 
is talk ; just as casy and just as formal as I choose to make it. | 

I never saw an author in my life—saving, perhaps, one—that did not 
purras audibly asa full-grown domestic cat, (/élis Cutus, Linn.) on 
having his fur smoothed in the right way by askilful hand. 

But let me give youa caution. Be very careful how you tell an author 
he is droll. ‘Ten to one he will hate you; and if he does, be sure he can 
do you a mischief, and very probably will. Say you cried over his romance 
or his verses, and he will love you and send youacopy. You can laugh 
over that as much as you like—in private. 

Wonder why authors and actors are ashamed of being funny? Why, 
there are obvious reasons, and deep philosophical ones. The clown knows 
very well that the women are not in love with him, but with Hamlet, the 
fellow in the black cloak and plumed hat. Passion never laughs. The 
wit knows that his place is at the tail of a procession. 

If you want the deep underlying reason, I must take more time to tell 
it. ‘lhere is a perfect consciousness in every form of wit—using that term 
in its general sense —that its essence consists in a partial and incomplete 
view of whatever it touches. It throws a single ray, separated from the 
rest-—redgycllow, blue, or any intermediate shade—upon an object ; never 
white light ; that is the province of wisdom. We get beautiful effects 
from wit—all the prismatic colors—but never the object asit isin fair 
daylight. A pun, whichis a kind of wit, is a different and much shallower 
trick in mental eptics ; throwing the shadows of two objects so that one 
overlies the other. Poetry uses the rainbow tints for special effects, but 
always keeps its essential object in the purest white light of truth. Will 
you allow me to pursue this subject a little further ’ 

[They didn’t allow me at that time, for somebody happened to scrape 
the floor with his chair just then; which accidental sound, as all must 
have noticed, has the instantaneous effect that Proserpine’s cutting the 
ycllow hair had upon infelix Dido. It broke the charm, and that break- 
fast was over. | 

Don’t flatter yourselves that friendship authorises you to say disagreea- 
ble things to your intimates. On the contrary, the nearer you come into 
relation with a person, the more necessary Jo tact aad courtesy become. 
Except in cases of necessity, which are rare, leave your friend to learn un- 
pleasant truths from his enemies; they are ready enough to tell them. 
Good-breeding never forgets that amour-propre is universal. W hen you 
read the story of the Archbishop and Gil Blas, you may laugh, if you will, 
at the poor old man’s delusion ; but don't forget that the youth was the 
greater fool of the two, and that his master served such a booby rightly in 
turnisg him out of doors. 





You need not get up a rebellion against what [ siy, if you find every- 
thing in my sayings is not exactly new. You can't possibly mistakea 
man who means to be honest fora literary pickpocket. | I once read an 
introductory lecture that looked to me too learned for its latituele. On 
examination, ] found ali its erudition was taken rea ly made from D'Is- 
racli. If I had been ill natured, I should have shown up the Professor, 
who once belabored me in his feeble way. But one can generally tell 
these wholesile thieves easily enough, and they are not worth the trouble 
of putting them in the pillory. I doubt the entire novelty of my remarks 


just made on telling unpleasant truths, yet I am not conscious of any lar- 


i: Fe 
«Neither make too much of flaws and occasional overstatements. Some 
persons seem to think that absolute trath, in the form of rigidly stated 
propositions, is ail that convirsation almits. his is precisely as if a 
musician should insist on having nothing but perfect chords and simple 
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no flat sevenths, no flourishes, on any ac- 


melodies—no diminished fifths, 
must have all these, so 


count. Now it is fair to say, that, Just as mus! 

conversati m must a ts part truths, its embellished t: iths. its ex 
agcerated truths t is in its higher forms an artistic product, and admits 
the ideal element as much as pictures or statues. One man who Is a litt 
too literal can spoil the talk 1s whole tableful of men of esprit. ‘Yes, 
you say, ‘but who wants to bear fanciful people's nonsense ? Put the 
facts to it, and then see where it is!’’ Certainly, if a man is too f nd of 


paradox—if he is flighty and empty—if, instead of striking those fifths 
and sevenths, those harmonious discords, often so much better than the 
twinned octaves, in the music of thought—if, instead of striking these, he 
jangles the chords, stick a fact into him like a stiletto. But remember 
that talking is one of the fine arts—the noblest, the most important, and 
the most difficult—and that its fluent harmonies may be spoiled by the in- | 
trusion of a single harsh note. Therefore conversation which is sugges- 
tive rather than argumentative, which lets out the most of each talker's 
results of thought, is commonly the pleasantest and the most profitable. 
It is not easy, at ‘he best, for wo persons talking together to make the | 
most of each other's thoughts, there are so many of them. 

{The company looked as if they wanted an explanation. | ¢ 

When John and Thomas, for instance are talking together, it is natural | 
enough that among the six there should be more or less confusion and 
misapprehension. 

{Our landlady turned pale; no doubt she thought there was a screw 
loose in my intellects—and that involved the probable loss of a boarder. | 
A severe looking person, who wears a Spanish cloak and a sad cheek, flush- | 
ed by the passions of the melodrama, whom I understand to be the pro- | 
fessional rnffian of the neighboring theatre, alluded, with a certain lifting 
of the brow, drawing down the corners of the mouth, and somewhat rasp- | 
ing voce di petto, to Falstaff's nine menin buckram. Everybody looked up. | 
I believe the old gentleman opposite was afraid I should seize the carving- 
knife; at any rate, he slid it to one side, as it were, carelessly. ] 

I think, I said, Ican make it piain to Benjamin Franklin here, that 
there are at least six personalities distinctly to be recognised as taking 
part in that dialogue between John and Thomas. 

1. The real John ; known only to his Maker. 
2. John's ideal John; never the real one, and often 
very unlike him. 

Thomas's ideal John; never the real John, nor 

John’s John, but often very unlike either. 

1. The real Themas. 
Three Thomases. + 2. Thomas's ideal Thomas. 
3. John’s ideal Thomas. 

Only one of the three Johns is taxed; only one can be weighed ona 
platform-balance ; but the other two are just as important in the conver- 
sation. Let us suppose the real John to be old, dulland ill-looking. But 
as the Higher Powers have not conferred on men the gift of seeing them- 
selves in the true light, Joha very possibly conceives himself to be youth- 
ful, witty and fascinating, and talks from the point of view of t.is ideal. 
Thomas, again, believes him to be an artful rogue, we will say ; therefore 
he is, so far as Thomas's attitude in the conversation is concerned, an art- 
ful rogue, though really simple and stupid. The same conditions apply 
to the three Thomases. It follows that, until a man can be found who 
knows himself as his Maker knows him, or who sees himself as others see 
him, there must be at least six persons engaged in every dialogue between | 
two. Of these, the least important, philosophically speaking, is the one 
that we have called the real person. No wonder two disputants often get 
angry, when there are six of them talking and listening all at the same 
time. 

{A very unphilosophical application of the above remarks was made by | 
a young tellow, answering tothe name of John, who sits near me at table. 
A certain basket of peaches, a rare vegetable, little known to boarding- 
houses, was on its way to me via this unlettered Johannes. He appropriat- 
ed the three that remained in the basket, remarking that there was just 
one apiece for him. I convinced him that his practical inference was | 
hasty and illogical, but in the mean-time he had eaten the peaches. ] 


Three Johns 





The opinion of relatives as to a man’s powers are very commonly of lit- | 
tle value ; not merely because they overrate their own flesh and blood, as | 
some may suppose ; on the contrary, they are quite as likely to underrate 
those whom they have grown into the habit of considering like themselves. 
The advent of genius is like what florists style the breaking of a seedling 
tulip into what we may call high-caste colors—ten thousand dingy flowers, 
then one with the divine streak ; or, if you prefer it, like the coming up 
in old Jacob's garden of that most gentlemanly little fruit, the seckel 
pear, which I have sometimes seen in shop windows. It is a surprise— 
there is nothing to account forit. All at once we find that twice two 
make fire. Nature is fond of what are called ‘‘gift enterprises.’’ This 
little book of life which she has given into the hands of its joint possessors | 
is commonly one of the old story books bound over again. Only once in | 
a great while there isa stately poem init, or its leaves are illuminated 
with the glories of art, or they enfold a draft for untold values signed by 
the millionfold millionaire old mother herself. But strangers are com- 
monly the first to find the ‘‘gift’’ that came with the little book. 

It may be questioned whether anything can be conscious of its own 
flavor. Whether the musk-deer, or the civet cat, or even astill more 
eloquently silent animal that might be mentioned, is aware of any personal 
peculiarity, may well be doubted. No man knows his own voice; many 
men do not know their own profiles. ery one remembers Carlyle’s 
famous ‘‘Characteristics’’ article ; allow for exaggerations, and there is a 
great deal in his doctrine of the self-unconsciousness of genius. It comes 
under the great law just stated. This incapacity of knowing its own traits 
is often found in the fumily as well as in the individual. So never mind 
what your cousins, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and the rest, say about | 
that fine poem you have written, but send it (postage paid) to the editors, 
if there are any, of the ‘‘Atlantic’’—which. by the way, is not so called 
— it is @ notion, as some dull wits wish they had said, but are too 

ate 





Scientific knowledge, even in the most modest persons, has mingled 
with it a something which partakes of insolence. Absolute, peremptory 
facts are bullies, and those who keep company with them are apt to get a 
bullying habit of mind—not of manners, perhaps; they may be soft and 
smooth, but the smile they carry has a quiet assertion init, such as the 
Champion of the Heavy Weights, commonly the best-natured, but not the 
most diffident of men, wears upon what he very inelegantly calls his 
‘‘mug.’’ Take the man, for instance, who deals in the mathematical 
fact ; if you bring up against it, it never yields a hair's breadth; every- 
thing must go to pieces that comes in co'lision with it. What the mathema- 
tician knows being absolute, unconditional, incapable of suffering question, 
it should tend, in the nature of things, to breed a despotic way of think- 
ing. So of those who deal with the palpable and often unmistakable facts 
of external nature ; only in a less degree. Every probability—and most 
of our common working beliefs are probabilities—is provided wigh buffers 
at both ends, which break the force of opposite opinions clashing against 
it ; but scientific certainty has no spring in it, no courtesy, no possibility 
S pene All this must react on the minds that handle these forms of 

ruth. 


Oh, you need not tell me that Messrs. A. and B. are the most gracious, 
unassuming people in the world, and yet pre-eminent in the ranges of 
science I am referring to. I know that as well as you. But mark this 
which I am going to say once for all: If I had not force enough to pro- 
ject a principle full in the face of the half-dozen most obvious facts which 
seem to contradict it, I would think only in single file from this day for- 
ward. Arash man, once visiting a certain noted institution at South 
Boston, ventured to express the sentiment that man is a rational being. 
An old woman who was an attendant in the Idiot School contradicted the 
statement, and appealed to the facts before the speaker to disprove it. 
The rash man stuck to his hasty generalization, notwithstanding. 





Some of you boarders ask me from time to time why I don’t write a 
story, or a novel, or romething of that kind. Instead of answering each 
one of you separately, I will thank you to step up into the wholesale 
department for a few moments, where I deal in auswers by the piece and 
by the bale. . 

That every articulately speaking human being has in him stuff for one 
novel: in three volumes duodecimo has long been with me a cherished 
belief. It has been maintained, on the other hand, that many persons 
cannot write more ihan one wovel_—that all after are likely to be fail- 
ures. Life isso much more tremendons a thing in its hights and depths 
than any transcript of it can be, that all records of human experience are 
as so many bound herbaria to the innumerable glowing, glistening, rust- 
ling, breathing, fragrance-laden, poisomsucking, life-giving, death-dis- 
tilling leaves and flowers of the forest and the prairies. All we can do 
with books of human experience is to make them alive again with some- 

thing borrowed from our own lives. Wecan make a book alive for us 
just in proportion to its resemblance in essence or in form to our own ex- 
perience. Now, an author’s first novel is naturally drawn, toa great ex- 
tent, from his personal experiences ; that is, is a literal copy of nature 


| nies of musical language, the play of fancy, the fire of imagination, the 


| proached as self-exposure. c 
| protected by the glittering of her diamonds, with sucha broad snowdrift 


| if you please. 
' the reputation of the reputation they might have made! 


| mind. 


personality, he must have the creative power, as well as the narrative art 


und the sentiment, in order to tell a living story ; and this is rare 
Besides, there is great danger that a man’s first life-story shall clean 
him out, so to speak, of his best thoughts Most lives, though their 


loaded with sand and turbid with alluvial waste, drop a few 
golden grains of wisdom as they flow along. Oftentimes a single cradling 
get them all, and after thatthe poor man’s labor is only rewarded by mud 
and pebbles. All which proves that I, an individual of the human family, 


could write one novel or story at any rate, if I would. 


Stream Is 


Why don’t I, then ?—Well there are several reasons against it. In the 
first place, I shonld tell all my secrets, and I maintain that verse is the | 
proper medium for such revelations. Rhythm and rhyme and the harmo- 


flashes of passion, so hide the nakedness of the heart laid open, that 
hardly any confession, transfigured in the luminous halo of poetry, is re- 
A beauty shows herself under the chandeliers, | 


of white arms and shoulders laid bare, that, were she unadorned and in 
plain calico, she would be unendurable—in the opinion of the ladies. 

Again, I am terribly afraid I should show up all my friends. I should | 
like to know if all story-tellers do not do this? Now, I am afraid all my | 
friends would not bear showing up very well; for they have an average | 
share of the common weakness of humanity, which I am pretty certain | 
would come out. Of all that have told stories among us there is hardly | 
one I can recall that has not drawn too faithfully some living portrait that | 
might better have been spared. | 

Once more, I have sometimes thought it possible I might be teo dull to | 
write such a stgry as I should wish to write. 

And finally, I think it very likely I shall write a story one of these days. | 
Don't be surprised at any time, if you see me coming out with ‘The | 
Schoolmistress,’’ or ‘‘The Old Gentleman Opposite.’’ [Our schoolmistress | 
aad our old gentleman that sits opposite had left the table before I said | 
this.] I want my glory for writing the same djscounted now, on the spot, 
I will write when I get ready. How many people live on | 


! 
— | 
I saw you smiled when I spoke about the possibility of my being too | 
dull to write a good story. I don’t pretend to know what you meant by | 
it, but I take occasion to make a remark that may hereafter prove of | 
value to some among you. When one of us, who has been led by native | 
vanity or senseless flattery to think himself or herself possessed of talent, 
arrives at the full and final conclusion that he or she is really dull, it is one 
of the most tranquilizing and blessed convictions that can enter a mortal’s 
All our failures, our short-comings, our strange disappointments 
in the effect of our efforts, are lifted from our bruised shoulders, and fall, 


| like Christian's pack, at the feet of that Omnipotence which has seen fit 


to deny us the pleasant gift of high intelligence—with which one look 
may overtiow us in some wider sphere of being. 





How sweetly and honestly one said to me the other day, ‘‘I hate books !’’ 
A gentleman—singularly free from affections—not learned, of course, but 
of perfect breeding, which is often so much better than learning—by no 


| means dull, in the sense of knowledge of the world and society, but cer- 


tainly not clever either in the arts or sciences, his company is pleasing 
to all who know him. Idid not recognise in him inferiority of literary 
taste half so distinctly as I did simplicity of character and fearless ac- 
knowledgment of his inaptitude for scholarship. In fact I think there 
are a great many gentlemen and others, who read with a mark to keep 
place, that really ‘‘hate books,’’ but never had the wit to find it out, or 
the manliness to own it. [ntre nous, I always read with a mark. } 

We get into a way of thinking as if what we call an ‘‘intellectual man’’ 
was, aS a matter of course, made up of nine-tenths, or thereabouts, of 
book-learning, and one-tenth himself. But even if be is actually so com- 
pounded, he need not read much. Society is a strong solution of books. 
It draws the virtue out of what is best worth reading, as hot water draws 
the strength of tea-leaves. If I werea prince, I would hire or buy a private 
teapot, in which I would steep all the leaves of new books that promised 
well. The infusion would do for me without the vegetable fibre. You 
understand me ; I would have a person whose sole business should be to 
read day and night, and talk to me whenever I wanted himto. I know 


| the man I would have; a quick-witted, out-spoken, incisive fellow ; 


knows history, or at any rate has a shelf full of books about it, which he 
can use handily, and the same of all useful arts and sciences ; knows all 
the common plots of plays and novels, and the stock company of charac- 
ters that are continually coming on in new costume ; can give your a criti- 
cism of an octavo in an epithet anda wink, and you can depend on it; 
cares for nobody except for the-virtue there isin what he says; delights 
in taking off big wigs and professional gowns, and in the disembalming 
and unbandaging of all literary mummies. Yet he is as tender and reve- 
rential to all that bears the mark of genius—that is, of a new influx of 
truth or beauty—as a nun over her missal. In short, he is one of those 
men that know everything except how to make a living. Him would I 
keep on the square next my own royal compartment on life’s chess board. 
To him would I push up another pawn in the shape of a comedy and wise 
young woman, whom he would of course take—to wife. For all contin- 
gencies I would liberally provide. In a word, I would, in the plebeian, 
but expressive phrase, ‘‘put him through’’ all the material part of life ; 
see him sheltered, warmed, fed, button-mended, and all that, just to be 
able to lay on his talk, when I liked—with the privilege of shutting it off 
at will 

A club is the next best thing to this, strung like a harp, with about a 
dozen ringing intelligences, each answering to some chord of the macro- 
cosm. They do well te dine together once in a while. A dinner-party 
made up of such elements is the last triumph of civilization over barba- 
rism. Nature and art combine to charm the senses; the equatorial zone 
of the system is soothed by well-studied artitices; the faculties are off 
duty, and fall into their natural attitudes ; you see wisdom in slippers and 
science in a short jacket. 

The whole force of conversation depends on how much you can take for 
granted. Vulgar chess-players have to play their game out; nothing 
short of the brutality of an actual checkmate satisfies their dull apprehen- 
sions. But look at two masters of that noble game! White stands well 
enough, so far as you can see ; but Red says, Mate in six moves: White 
looks—nods ; the game is over. Just soin talking with first-rate men, 
especially when they are good-natured and expansive, as they are apt to 
be at table. That blessed clairvoyance which sees into things without 
opening them—that glorious license, which, having shut the door and 
driven the reporter from its key-hole, calls upon Truth, majestic virgin! 
to get off from her pedestal and drop her academic poses, and take a fes- 
tive garland and the vacant place on the medius lectus—that carnival shower 
of questions, and replies, and comments, large axioms bowled over the 
mahogany like bomb-shells from professional mortars, and explosive wit 
dropping its trains of many-colored fire, and the mischief-making rain of 
bon-bons pelting everybody that shows himself—the picture ofa truly in- 
tellectual banquet is one that the old Divinities might well have attempted 
to reproduce in their 
——‘“‘Oh, oh, oh!’’ cried the young fellow whoin they call John—‘‘that 
is from one of your lectures !’’ 

I know it, I replied—I concede it, I confess it, I proclaim it. 


‘‘The trail of the serpent is over them all !”’ 


All lecturers, all professors, all schoolmasters, have ruts and grooves in 
their minds into which their conversation is perpetually sliding. Did you 
never, in riding through the woods of a still June evening, suddenly feel 
that you had passed into a warm stratum of air, and in a minute or two 
strike the chill layer of atmosphere beyond? Did you never, in cleaving 
the green waters of the Back Bay—where the Provincial blue-noses are in 
the habit of beating the ‘‘Metropolitan’’ boat-clubs—find yourself in a 
tepid streak, a narrow, local gulf-stream, a gratuitous warm-bath a little 
underdone, through which your glistening shoulders soon flashed, to bring 
you back to the cold realities of full sea temperature ? Just so, in talking 
with any of the characters above referred to, one not unfrequently finds a 
sudden change in the style of the conversation. The lack-lustre eye, ray- 
less as a Beacon-street door-plate in August, all at once fills with light ; 
the face fiings itself wide open like the church portals when the bride and 
bridegroom enter ; the little man grows in stature before your eyes, like 
the small prisoner with hair on end, beloved yet dreaded of early child- 
hood ; you were talking with a dwarf and an imbecile—you have a giant 
and a trumpet-tongued angel before you! Nothing but a streak out of 
a fifty dollar lecture. As when, at so unlooked-for moment, the 
mighty fountain-column springs into the air before the astonished passer- 
by—silver-fuoted, diamond-crowned, rainbow-scarfed—from the bosom 
of that fair sheet, sacred to the hymns of quiet batrachians at home, and 
rr gua of a less amiable and less elevated order of reptiliain other 
atitudes. 





Who was that person that was so abused some time since for saying 
that in the conflict of two races our sympathies naturally go with the 
higher? No inatter who he was. Now look at what is going on in India 
—a white, superior ‘‘Jaucasian’’ race, against a dark-skinned, inferior, 


pathies? We can’t stop to settle all the doubtful questions ; all we know 
is, that the brute nature is sure to come out most strongly in the lowér 
race, and it is the general law that the human side of humanity should 
treat the brutal side as it does the same nature in the inferior animals— 
tame it or crush it. The India mail brings stories of women and hildren 
outraged and murdered ; the royal stronghold is in the hands of the babe- 
killers. England takes down the Map of the World, which she 
dled with empire, and makes a correction thus: Delhi 
civilised world says, Amen. 


hag yir- 
Dela, The 





Do not think, because I talk to you of many subjects briefly, that I 
should not find it much lazier work to take each one of them and dilute 
it down to an essay. Borrow some of my old college themes and water 
my remarks to suit yourselves, as the Homeric heroes did with their melas 
oinos, that black, sweet, syrupy wine (’) which they used to alloy with 
three parts or more of the flowing stream. (Could it have been melasses 
as Webster and his provincials spell it—or Molossa’s, as dear old old smat. 


_ tering, chattering, would-be-College-President, Cotton Mather, has jt in 
, the ‘‘Magnalia ?’’ 
| door-fowl flights of learning in ‘‘Notesand Queries!’’—ye Historical go. 


Ponder thereon, ye small antiquaries, who make barn- 


cieties, in one of whose venerable triremes I, too, ascend the stream of 
time, while our hands tug at the oars !—ye Amines of parasitical litera. 
ture, who pick up your gains of native-grown food with a bodkin, hay- 
ing gorged upon less honest fare, until, like the great minds of Goethe 
speaks of, you have ‘‘made a Golgotha’’ of your pages !—ponder thereon !] 





Before you go, this morning, I want to read you a copy of verses. Yoy 
will understand by the title tnat they are written in an imaginary charac. 
ter. I don’t doubt they will fit some family-man well enough. I send it 
forth as ‘‘Oak Hall’’ projects a coat on a priori grounds of conviction that 
it will suit somebody. ‘There is no loftier illustration of faith than this 
It believes that a soul has been clad in flesh ; that tender parents haye fed 
and nurtured it ; that its mysterious compages or frame-work has Survived 


| its myriad exposures and reached the stature of maturity; that the Man, 


now self-determining, has given in his adhesion to the traditions and ha- 


| bits of the race in favor of artificial clothing ; that he will, having all the 
| world to choose from, select the very locality where this audacious gene- 
| ralization has been acted upon. 


It builds a garment cut to the pattern of 
an Idea, and trusts that Nature will model a material shape to fit it. 
There is a prophecy in every seam, and its pockets are full of inspiration. 
Now hear the verses : 
THE OLD MAN DREAMS. 
O for one hour of youthful joy ! 
Give back my twentieth spring! 
I’d rather laugh a bright-haired boy 
Than reign a grey-haired king ! 


Off with the wrinkled spoils of age ! 
Away with learning’s crown ! 

Tear out life’s wisdom writted page, 
And dash its trephies down ! 


One moment let my Jife-blood stream 
From boyhood’s fount of flame! 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame! 


My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And calmly smiling, said, 

“Tf I but touch thy silvered hair, 
Thy hasty wish had sped. 


‘But is there nothing in thy track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 
To tind the wished-for day ?”’ 


Ah, truest soul of womankind ! 
Without thee, what were life? 

One bliss I cannot leave behind : 
I'll take—my—precious—wife ! 


The angel took asapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew: 
‘*The man would be a boy again, 

And be a husband too !”’ 


‘‘And is there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the change appears ? 

Remember, all their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years !’’ 

Why, yes; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys ; 

I could not bear to leave the » all: 
I'll take—my—girl—and—boys! 


The smiling angel dropped his pen, — 
‘‘Why this will never do; 

The man would be a boy again, 
And bea father too !”’ 


And so I laughed—my laughter woke 
The household with its noise— 

And wrote my dream, when morning broke, 
To please the grey-haired boys. 


SEAT AMONG HORSEMEN. 


yn Field, the Country Gentleman’s Newspaper.’ 

In stating the difference of seat on horseback, I am as yet alluding only 
to hunting riders ; we now come to such of themas, from habit and cir- 
cumstances, and not from any affectation, get into the adopting a some- 
what peculiar style of riding, bad or otherwise, as the case may be. A man 
may very properly use to a certain extent the racing seat when only riding 
his horse in chase over a flying and turf country, where the inclosures, 
to use a Leicestershire term, the ‘‘pastures,’’ are large, the fences conse- 
quently far apart, and while going over uniform galloping ground Here, 
whether riding a burst of four miles from the gorse in which a fox may be 
found, or riding the same distance from the saddling-house at the begin- 
ning of the Beacon Course, the same style of seat is quite proper, for the 
ground is somewhat similar, and verily nowadays the horses often pretty 
much the same kind also; but even my Lord Howth, accustomed as he 
has been to a racing seat, would greatly alter his mode of riding if he got 
into Hertfordshire, with its small inclosures and variety of ground, into 
the south parts of Essex, or into Bedforshire, where I do not call to mind 
what may be termed an acre of grass, except in the vicinity of Skerrington. 
In some counties ‘‘hands down and sit still’’ is all very well, and extreme- 
ly pleasant ; your horse goes racing along, his head, we will suppose, 10 4 
nice place, and with a uniform stride ; but over heavy ground, be it pas- 
ture or plough, a man wants all the hands he has to collect his horse, 
shorten his stride, and make him go (in technical terms) ‘‘witbin himself. 
In countries where leaps are frequent—and in such places they are ee 
quently blind ones—a man has constantly occasion to sit down in his sad 
dle in order to make tht most use he can of his hands. ‘Thus the style of 
riding will differ with men in accordance with the country they are accus- 
tomed to ride over: this difference is also produced by the kind of horse 
they are in the habit of riding. The racehorse who has been seen run 
ning in thesusamer of one year frequently seen as a hunter in fast coun- 
tries in the winter of the next; but he, in all probability, would cut = 
bad figure in a country where a short, rabbit kind of quickness 1s 4 qualifi- 
cation indispensable in the hunter, to cross it with safety. In such — 
tries quickness is the desideratum in man and horse, and two men, toge- 
ther, would keep with hounds where the bolder rider and far oun 
horse would be left in the lurch. I say bolder rider, because boldness 0 
riding is apt to be estimated by the magnitude of the leaps ridden over j 
but we must remember there isas much nerve required to ride over 4 _ 
fence as there is over a large one, though it is boldness of a different — 
and I am free to confess I have seen many men on a forty-pound hac ' 
looking animal, take places and cross ground that would have frightens 
me to death, though on a horse of a far superior class, and one that wou a 
take a double flight of rails in his stroke. There is really far more danger 
in riding across a rabbit-warren than there is in riding over the Whissen- 
dine ; but the hesitation in doing either arises from the want of the habi- 
tude in man or horse of doing the one or the other. A man riding at -_ 
usual description of small but blind fences contracts a widely differen 
seat from him accustomed to large leaps, that both himself and horse or 
see the nature of a hundred yards before coming to them. In the 7 
case both man and horse go at them with such caution as admits thet | 4 
ing taken in such way as is, or appears to be, the safest: very great ih . 
tion on the part of the horse is seldom called for, but very great care iss 
the rider is aware of this. So, as great firmness of seat is not usually he 
quired, such countries produce in the man a seat that looks a little i no 
‘‘craning’’—a sort of watchfulness, that to riders of other countries — 
little the appearance of fear ; it is, however, only the necessary Care 2 
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under various slight disguises. But the raoment the author gets out of 





but still ‘‘Caucasian’’ race—and where are English and American sym- 
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le part than another, is useless; the only 
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Cie Spirit ot the Cimes. 


! = reminds us of a passage in Milton, as well as of the comparison be- 
wee n the two brothers in Shakespeare’s tragedy : 
Te Is licentiou 4 


¢ for a more practicabi NIN Badd epee Sy te : sness only that hath made you deface out of your minde 
‘do you mean to hav it or do you not Brae ad ge oy 18 yes, tie -apcepaipid in the valor and vertues of the good king, your husband and 
t} his head straight and go along ; on eet & crose | my father; it was an unbridied desire that guided the daughter of Rode- 
t l I a 5 ee se Ul a fence with the fi itent Ick 2m brace t] y ; | ? i 
pet will be seen riding his horse up to a ( eG l pang ion ; rick to embrace the tyrant Fengon, and not to remember Horvendile (un 
1] _ . . . 7; > on. ) ¥ > . car . , P t ~ a . ° ° 
f taking it; but he may find it, like s« aan i. Nebior sadection » All worthy of so strange intertainment), neither that he killed his brother 
‘quaintance, and in such cas¢ leaves it and m . 3 ry r seicction traite: yusly , and that shee, being his father’s wife, betrayed him, although 
acg Ui 1 in straightfoward countries : what fences there appear ; ¢ ; 
stralg 


this is not require 
half an inclosure off, they are 
gives his hat a cram do 
ishes or increasesthe g 


found to be when come to; so there a mar 


swings. 50 | 
not tell whether they mean to take it or not. 


do their horses mistake them either. 


ave trequently remarked that with many huntsmen there is a care- | claws 
snptlapnagpts sc 3 an inattention to hands, that would be inex- 


We must recollect that the temporary credit ; should defend me. 


lessness as regards seat, and 
cusable in another person. 


wn on his head, collects his horse a little, dimin- | derick, 
oing impetus, as the case may be, and over he | the part of 
Loose horses will often go up to a fence In such a way you can- 
I have seen the same with 
many riders ; but there is no mistaking the intentions of another sort, nor 


2 so well favoured and loved her, that for her sake he utterly bereaved 
1 Norway of her riches and valiant souldiers to augment the treasures of Ro- 


& woman, much lesse of a princesse, in whome all modesty, 
| curtesse, compassion, and love, ought to abound, thus to leave her deare 


Dass wn . 
= Bruite beasts do not so, for lyons, tygers, ounces, and leopards fight 
or the safety and defence of their whelpes; and birds that have beakes, 

and wings, resist such as would ravish them of their young ones ; 


Is not this as much as if you should betray me, when 


. - ‘ ig so | - 2% " " i 
of a huntsman is at stake every time his hounds go out, from the moment | you, knowing the perverseness of the tyrant and his intents, ful of deadly 


he puts them into cover until his fox is either killed, lost, or run to ground. | 


His ear and attention must be constantly on the gui vive to every whimper | sought, nor desired to finde the meanes to save your child (and only son) 
he hears while drawing or finding ; his eyes and attention must be con- 


counsell as touching the race and image of his brother, have not once 


_ by sending him into Swethland, Norway, or England, rather than to leave 


: $ ¢ | rf < 
atantly on his hounds when runnifg, and all his judgment brought for- him as a prey to youre infamous adultcrer ; be not offended, I praye you, 
ward the moment they have come to a check. — occasion is a minister | Madame, if transpgted with dolour and grief, I speake so boldly unto 
called on for the quickness of thought, and, indeed, of action, as is a} you, and that I respect you lesse than duetie requireth ! for you, having 


huntsman at this critical moment. 


Lucky is he if allowed to exercise both | 


forgotten mee, and wholy rejected the memorye of the deceased king, my 


without the thousand and one suggestions made by many, who know per- | father, must not be abashed if I also surpasse the bounds and limits of due 


haps nothing of the matter, but pester him at a moment when he requires 
Few men are subject to | 


all his undisturbed attention and consideration. 


| 


consideration.”’ 
" ’ . . . . . . ‘ 
The queen’s reply to all this is not without a certain dignity. She as- 


more annoyance than a huntsman, who not only requires great command | sures her son that she had not once “consented to the death and murther 


of temper as regards the field, but is sometimes subject to unmerited re- 


proof from the master of the pack, in some Cases In language quite inap- second draught of his tragedy. Further, she complots with Hamlet in | 
We know such instances his purposes of revenge. 
are fortunately rare; they therefore disgust us the more when, in the three | 


propriate to the usual bearing of gentlenen. 


or four instanees we know of, such conduct is shown. 

As the huntsman sometimes contracts an ungraceful mode of riding, 
from his attention being constantly called on by his hounds, so do his 
horses acquire peculiarities from the way In which they are ridden. Who 
ever saw a horse that would get through aclose covert like a huntsman’s ? 
Who ever saw one that could go over all sorts of ground with the same 
safety? No private individual's Horse could trot or gallop over parts of a 
covert that had been cut down, and where the stubs could only be repre- 
sented by a harrow turned upside down. Why is all this? It arises from 
the horse being so left to himself that he learns to depend solely on his 
own instinct and practice for his own safety and that of his rider. The 
sagacity such horses acquire is often remarkable. They at the same time 
sometimes acquire a somewhat slovenly, or rather an unhandsome, style 
of going. No wonder; for when a horse has to get over all sorts of ground 
as he can, he cannot be always expected to do it like my Lord's, whose at- 
tention is constantly kept to the style of his going. Sed manum de tabula 
for the present. Harry HIeover. 


RE-TOUCHING THE LORD HAMLET. 











There is a novel called the Hystorie of Hamblet, printed in sixteen hun- 
dred and eight for Thomas Pavier, the stationer in Corne-hill, of which 
only one known copy exists, and which novel or hystorie had been origi- 
nally published, as we are credibly informed by Mr. Payne Collier, ‘‘con- 
siderably before the commencement of the seventeenth century.”’ It is 
to this novel that Shakspeare is believed to have been partly indebted— 
in other part, to the olier play, generally attributed to Thomas Kyd, and 
which was acted and printed before fifteen hundred and eighty-seven. 
This novel, or rather hystorie, is a considerable improvement on the rough 
chronicle of Saxe-Grammaticus, and shows how the refining hand of time 
ameliorates the incidents of old manners in the process of historical repe- 
tition, and that a tale thrice told is in very many respects a different thing 
from one told only once. How the tale was told in Kyd’s Hamlet, we 


have now no opportunity of knowing ; but it must have presented much | 


gentler features than the draught of it in the rude pages of the Danish 
chronicler, since this second version of the story has received much soften- 
ing in its details, and much philosophical illustration in the super-added 
reflections—in fact, had evidently been touched up for the sake of a moral 
application. It is preceded with an argument, and attended with margi- 
nal indices, all affecting the profound and solemn—setting forth how ‘‘the 


| ° . . . 
of her husband ;’’ and Shakspeare credits her with this assurance in the 


The story of Hamlet’s voyage to England ; his behavior there, and his 
| return, with the other matters to the end of his story, is much the same 
in both accounts: that, I mean, of Saxo-Grammaticus, and Belleforest. 
But one thing must be especially noted. The melancholy of Hamlet is in 
the novel-historie treated of by name, and the philosophical cause of it as- 
signed—namely, his inclination for the supernatural. ‘‘For that in those 
| dayes, the north parts of the worlde, living as then under Sathan’s laws, 
| were full of inchanters, so that there was not any yong gentleman what- 
| soever that kuew not something therein sufficient to serve his turne, if 
| need required : as yet in those days in Gothland and Biarmy, there are 
| many that knew not what the Christian religion permitteth, as by reading 
| the histories of Norway and Gothland, you maie easilie perceive ; and so, 
Hamlet, while his father lived, had bin instructed in that devilish art, 
whereby the wicked spirite abuseth mankind, and advertiseth him (as he 
can) of things past.’’ Here is, manifestly, the suggestion of the ghost, 
| and of the hero’s suspicion, that 
‘The devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me.”’ 

The following is the passage that cites his melancholy :— 

‘It toucheth not the matter herein to discover the parts of devination 
in man, and whether this prince, by reason of his over great melancholy, 
had received those impresions, devining that, which never any but him- 
self had before declared, like the"philosophers, who, discoursing of divers 
deep points of philosophy, attribute the force of those divinations to such 
as are saturnists by complection, who oftentimes speake of things which, 
their fury ceasing, they then already can hardly understand who are the 
pronouncers,’’ &c. 

Here we have the melancholy and _ philosophical prince and supernatu- 
ralist depicted to the life ; and, furthermore, in passages which we have 
no room to cite, the subject enlarged upon and enforced by extended rea- 
sonings, and historical examples in reference to magical operations. Here, 
too, is drawn out at full, what Shakspeare only hints at in the matter of 
Ophelia ; that is, the want of self-control in Hamiet with regard to wo- 
men. ‘‘This fault,’’ adds the novel historian, ‘‘was in the great Hercu- 
les, Sampson, and the wisest man that ever lived upon the earth, follow- 
ing this traine, therein impaired his wit ; and the most noble, wise, va- 
liant, and discreet personages of our time, following the same course, have 
left us many notable examples of their worthy and notable vertues.’’ In 
a word, the tragedy of Hamlet is written in the very spirit of the Hysto- 





and make Geruthe wife to the hardyest prince of Europe ; it isnot | 


child to fortune in the bloody and murtherous hands of a villain and tray- | 


but you to the contrary, expose and deliver mee to death, whereas ye | 


desire of rule causeth men to become traytors and murtherers,’’ with “‘the | rie; the events being restricted within dramatic limits, and the action 
miserable condition of such as rule over others, and how “Romulus, for | sublimated by the working of the poetic genius dealing with prosaic and 
small or no cause, killed his brother :’’ adding thereto, the opinion of | merely didactic materials, extracting their essence, and re-embodying it 


Cicero, the ambitious and seditious orator of Rome, who, in his Paradoxes, 
“supposed the degrees and steps to heaven, and the ways to vertue, to 
consist in the treasons, ravishments, and massacres committed by him that 
first layd the foundations of that citty.’’ All this is but the prelude to 
other classical statements, concerning Tarquin the Elder, Servius Tullius, 
Absolon and David, and the Sultans Zelin and Soliman ; concluding with 
pertinent remarks on ‘‘the slowness of God’s judgments,”’ 
the authority of Plutarch Opuscules, and which may be accepted as an 
apology for Hamlet's own tardy manner of taking revenge for his father’s 
murder, 

[ will now mark a few of the differences between the statements of Saxo- 
Grammaticus and those of Belleforest, from whose Histories Tragiques the 
aforesaid novel or hystorie is taken—premising that the novels of Belle- 
forest began to be published in fifteen hundred and sixty-four, and includ- 
ed the story of Amleth, under the following title : ‘‘Avec quelle ruse Am- 
leth, qui depuis fut Roy de Dannemarch, vengea la mort de son pere 
Horvvendile, occis par Fengon, son frere, et autre occurrence de son his- 
toire.’’ 

The assumption of madness on the part of young Hamlet is dignified 
by the novelist with classic references. Accordingly we are instructed, 
that though the apparently demented nephew of the usurper ‘‘had beene 
at the schoole of the Romane Prince, who, because hee counterfeited him- 
selfe to bee a foole, was called Brutus, yet hee imitated his fashions and 
his wisdome.’’ He made indeed ‘‘sport to the pages and ruffling courtiers 
that attended in the court of his uncle and father-in-law ;’’ nevertheless, 
“the young prince noted them well enough, minding one day to bee re- 
venged in such manner, that the memorie thereof shoulde remaine per- 
petually to the world.’’ For the justification of Brutus’ conduct we are 
then referred marginally to Titus Livius and Halicurnassus, whom we are 
lirected to read. Whereupon to this instance, the author adds the ex- 
ample of King David, ‘‘that counterfeited the madde man among the 
petie kings of Palestina to preserve his life from the subtill practices of 
those kings.’’ I pote these particulars because in them are suggestions 
to the poet, whether Kyd or Shakspeare, for the dramatic elevation of 
the subject. Shakspeare derived from such his notion of the famous scene 
between him and Ophelia (act three, scene one). Those who were of 
“Quicke spirits,’’ and had begun to suspect that under Hamlet’s seeming 
‘folly there lay hidden a greate and rare subtilty,’’ lost no time in coun- 
selling “‘the king to try and know, if it were possible, how to discover the 
intent and meaning of the young prince; and they could find no better 
hor more fit invention to intrap him, than to set some faire and beawti- 
full woman in a secret place, that with flattering speeches and all the 
crattiest means she could use, should purposely seek to allure his mind.”’ 
But Hamlet had a friend, who, by timely warning, saved him from the 
Share. **He gave Hamlet intelligence in what danger he tas like to fall, 
if By any meanes he seemed to obaye, or once like the wanton toyes and 
Vicious provocations of the gentlewoman sent thither by his uncle. Which 
much abashed the prince, as then wholy beeing in offection to the lady, 
but by her he was likewise informed of the treason, as being one that 
from her infancy loved and favored him, and would have been exceeding- 
Y 8orrowfull for his misfortune, whome shee loved more than herselfe.”’ 
In all this (and more that I do not quote), we have the two episodes of 
Horatio and Ophelia distinctly foreshadowed. The scene of this incident 
'S@solitary place within the woods, the one evidently in which Saxo- 
(rammaticus locates the absurd equestrian adventure related by him, but 
for which Belleforest, like a true Frenchman, appears to have substituted 
‘2 amorous temptation. That of Hamlet's interview with his mother 
mmediately follows ; but there is, in his account, no Hamlet ‘dancing 
‘pon the straw, clapping his hands, and crowing like a cock ;’’ but the 
of eeanate counsellor of the king hides himself behind the veritable arras 

© play. 

Yet the imitations of chanticleer are not altogether omitted ; they are 
cunningly modified, Hamlet, ‘‘craftie and politique,’’ according to Belle- 
forest, when ‘within the chamber, doubting some treason, and fearing 
if he should speake severely and wisely to his mother touching his secret 
Practices, he should be understood, and by that means intercepted, used 
ils Ordinary manner of dissimulation, and began to come like a cocke, 
eating with his armes (in such manner as cockes use to strike with their 
Wings) upon the hanging of the chamber ; whereby feeling something stir- 
"ing under them, he cried, ‘A rat, arat!’’’ &c. The speech thereafter 
made by Hamlet to his mother is, in the novel and improved version, quite 
4 finished oration, extending to several pages, and, with some coarseness, 


ventured on | 


in a new and artistic form, of which beauty was the principal and a neces- 

sary feature. 
| It may thus appear that it was not ata leap that the author of the tragedy 
' of Hamiet effected his transit from the chronicle of Saxo-Grammaticus, 
| but that there were intermediate stages, by which rude history became 
| puritied into philosophy, and was prepared for the high poetic purpose for 
which it was finally destined. We thus see the spirit of Shakspeare, and 
perhaps of his predecessor Kyd, working not alone, but in communion 
with the spirit of the epoch in which they lived ; while that spirit itself 
acknowledged its relationship with the past, and the various changes to 
which it had been liable in its progress towards the state of perfection in 
| which our poets found it. And this consideration serves to explain the 
immortality of those works which were the results of such influences, not 
by arbitrary creation of the poet, but as the growths of time, and the pro- 
ducts of nature in the appointed order of her manifestations. 








AMERICAN CHANGES OF NAMES. 


| In Europe, attachment to a family name is a sacred sentiment. If it 
' has been rendered eminent by an individual, or even reputable by a suc- 
| cession of honest bearers, few would change it, even if they could. It 

may not beeuphonious ; yet we are endeared to it for the sake of those by 
| whom it was borne before us. It may not be celebrated ; but we hope to 
| preserve it unsullied. It may have been disgraced ; and, in that case, we 
| resolve to redeem it from stain. Even when its change for some other 
| brings an increase of worldly wealth, we feel that the donor who has 
| coupled his gift with the hard condition of displacing our own patronymic 
by his, has ‘“‘filched from us our good name,’’ and we think that we paya 
| high price for our good fortune. In fact it is only in very rare instances 
' of some gross individual infamy, that families abandon their congnomen, 
| except in compliance with the condition of some valuable bequest that 
forces the change upon an heir or a legatee. 

But who in the (old) world would ever under any circumstances, think 
of changing his Christian name for any other whatever ? 


Here are a few examples from the yearly list published by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. I should like to have each individual's head sub- 
jected to a phrenological examination, to ascertain if it would bear out 
my notion of the respective characters of those name-changers. The ful- 
lowing eight would show, perhaps, a vain glorious pride, dashed with 
great effrontery :— 

James Colbert takes the name of Colbert Mortimer; Caleb C. Wood- 
man that of Emerson Mortimer; Hazan R. Fitz that of Hazan Welling- 
ton ; Lyman Cook becomes Lyman Van Buren ; Diodate G. Coon takes 
the name of Diodate Calhoun ; John Pickard that of Daniel Webster ; 
Noyes Coker that of Edward Byron ; and John Lawrence that of George 
Washington. 

Every one will understand the motive of such a choice—if choice was 
to be made—of names so gilded with historic and literary fame as those 
of Mortimer, Wellington, Washington, and Byron. But many, many 
Englishmen are not aware that there are, or have recently been, in 
existence, American political celebrities called Van Buren, Webster, and 
Calhoun. ; 

Polly Woodcock drops a syllable, and becomes Polly Wood ; and Alice 
Bottomly, from motives of delicacy, I presume, alters the spelling of her 
surname to Bothomlee. ; 

But no particular taste for melody can have influenced the spinsters 
ollowing : 

. ~~ Anua Maria Bean, who becomes Eliza Patch. 








! 
! 


Valeria Pew, a Mary Pew. 
Serenetha Goodrich, ” Mary French. 
Tryphen Van Buskirk,  ‘ Frances Coffin. 


Miss Clara Frinck cannot be blamed for changing to Clarissa Wilson, or 
Abby Craw for becoming Abigal Sawtell. Triphena Moore, Derdamia 
Finney, Othealda Busk, and the Widow Naomi Luddington are unexcep- 
tionably elegant and need no change ; yet changed they are to other as 
fanciful appellations. Whatcould have induced Mrs. Betty Henderson, 
(no second husband giving cause) to change to Betty Grimes? Or where 
was the occult motive that Influenced Philander Jacobs to change to Phi- 
lander Forrest ; Ossian Doolittle to Ossian Ashley ; Jeduthan Calden to 
Albert Nelson ; or Allan Smith to go to the very end of the alphabet and 
become Allan Izzard ? 


: Ruhemmah take the surname of Tremont; Curtis Squires that of Pome- 


| roy Montague ; William H. Carlton that of Augustus Carlton ; Ingebor 
| Jansen that of Ingebor Anderson ; George Hoskiss that of George Puf- 
fer. John Jumper show od taste in becoming simple John Mason. 
Daniel Ames merely changes a letter, and is Daniel Emes. Dr. Jacob 
Quackenbush, finding his name unwieldy, sinks a couple of syllables and 


the quack at the same time, andis transformed to Jacob Bush, M. D. 
Nathaniel Hopkins, betaking himself to rural life, I suppose, becomes 
| Sylvanus Hopkins. But I cannot perceive what John Cogswell gains (ex- 
| cept additional trouble) by inserting two or more very unmusical mono- 
sylables, and becoming John Beare Doane Cogswell. 
| Jam sorry to perceive that some Irishmen have been infected by the 
epidemic; and, while renouncing their country, try to get rid of their na- 
| tional distinctions. For instance, Patrick Hughes changes to William 
Hughes ; Timothy Leary changes to Theodore Lyman; Mason MclLaugh- 
| lin becomes Henry Mason ; and six other persons of his name following 
| his bad example, a whole branch of the family tree of the McLaughlins is 
' lepped off. 
| As a pendant to this anti-national picture, a groupe of five Bulls aban- 
' 


| don the honest English patronymic of their common father, John, and 
| degenerately change it to Webster. 

A good excuse may exist for the family of Straw, the man of it, as 
well as his wife and seven children (Cynthia, Sophilia, Elvina, Diana, So- 
phronia, Phelista, and Orestus), for becoming so many Nileses; while 
another, called Death, petition (through a member called Graves), and 
are metamorphosed into Mr. and Mrs, and the Misses Dickenson. Master 
Ashael G., Jothan P., and Abel §., their sons, also change from Death to 
Dickenson ; but, strange to say, retain their villainous prenomens and un- 
meaning initials. 

One Mr. Wormwood, with some funin him, asks to be allowed to 
change his name for some other ; ‘‘certain,’’ as he says, ‘‘that no member 
of taste will oppose his request.’’ 

Another individual, Alexander Hamilton, also petitions for leave to 
change, on the double ground of the inconvenient length of seven sylla- 
bles in writing or speaking (a true go-a-head Yankee), and on his inability 
to ‘‘support the dignity of a name so famous in history!’’ It must be 
| observed that this smart mechanic did not refer to the Conqueror of 
Darius, but to the greatest Alexander ke had ever heard of, Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury to Washington ; and I only hope en the sake 
of American amour propre) that a portion of my readers may know who is 
meant. 

‘lo these instances of ever-shifting alterations, | may add one of a Miss 
Hogg who became Miss Howard ; of another, a highly estimable family, 
the Crowninshields, of Marblehead, whose original name was Grunsel; 
and still another, the former ‘linkers, who are the present Buckinghams. 
So much for them ! 

In Jooking at this scanty number of examples, and reflecting that such 
arbitrary changes are every year taking place over the whole extent of 
the Union to a very large amount, we may imagine, apart from the ab- 
surdity of the custom, the confusion and mischief it occasions. Yet, how- 
ever stringe it appears to us, itis, perhaps, more wonderful that, consider- 
ing the facility of the operation, it is still not oftener practised. A recent 
American paper tells us of a family in the town of Detroit, whose sons 
were named, One Stickney, Two Stickney, Three Stickney; and whose 
daughters were named First Stickney, Second Stickney, &. ‘The three 
elder children of a family near home were named Joseph, And, Another; 
and it is supposed that, should any more children have been born, the 
would have been named Also, Moreover, Nevertheless, and Notwithstand- 
ing. The parents of another family actually named their child Finis, 
supposing it was their last; but they happened afterwards to have a 
daughter and two sons, whom they called Addenda, Appendix, and Sup- 
plement. 

Whatever exaggeration there may possibly be in these last quoted in- 
stances, there is certainly, in New Epgland as well as in the less estab- 
lished parts of the Union, a curious taste for grotesque, though less 
startling, combination in names. In what degree fathers or godfathers 
are responsible for this, or whether existing individuals have capriciously 
altered their children’s christian and surnames in the present generation, 
I cannot determine. It is equally puzzling to account, on either hypo- 
thesis, for such names as strike the eye on the shop-signs or door-plates, 
or in the newspapers of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and elsewhere. 
For instance : Apollo Munn, Quincy Tufts, Orlando Tomkins, Bea Tiffany, 
Polycretus Flag, Sylvester Almy, Peleg Sprague, Rufus Choate, Abiza 
Bigelow, Jabez Tarr, Asaph Bass, Azor Tabor, Hiram Shumway, Ransom 
Sperry, Nahum Capon, Elibu Amadon, Gideon Links, Zichri Nash. 

Gideon, Hephzibah, Hasiph Gibeon, Uriah, Seth, Elnathan, Jeduthan, 
Virgil, Pliny, Horace, Homer, with Faith, Hope, Charity, and all the 
other virtues, are common prenomens all over the country. Many of 
these, while making us smile, recall associations, Scriptural and classical, 
or of our own historic and puritanic absurdities ; while some of the fan 
names of America remind us ofnothing. Mr. Preserved Fish was a'we 
known merchant of New York. Perhaps the most whimsical of all is that 
of a young lady of a country town of Massachusetts, Miss Wealthy ‘Titus. 
Attractive and suspicious compound! Pray Heaven she will change it, 
and that without losing a day, like her imperial namesake! And who 
knows but that every one of those eccentric appellations here recorded are, 
by this time (like Uncle Toby's oath), blotted out for ever, 

In the immense catalogue of the names of counties, towns, and cities, 
there is hardly one Americans can claim as theirown invention. ‘They are 
all of foreign or Indian derivation. The inconceivable repetition of certain 
names of towns is, without joke, ‘‘confusion worse confounded.’’ ‘There 
are one hundred and eighteen towns and counties in the United States 
called Washington. ‘There are five Londons, one New London, and I 
don't know how many Londonderrys. Six towns called Paris; three 
Dresdens, four Viennas, fourteen Berlins, twenty-four Hanovers, ‘There 
are twenty odd Richmonds, sixteen Bedfords, about a score of Rrightons, 
nine Chathams, eleven Burlingtons, sixteen Delawares, fourtven Oxfords, 
as many Somersets, a dozen Cambridges, twenty-five Yorks and New 
Yorks, and other English names in proportion. ‘There are twelve towns 
with the prefix of Big, four Great, and sixteen Little. There are nine 
Harmonys ; double as many Concords (but no Melody) ; thirteen Free- 
doms, forty-four Liberties. Twenty-one Columbias, seven Columbuses, 
and seventy-eight Unions. There are one hundred and four towns and 
counties of the color Green, twenty-four Browns, twenty-six Oranges, and 
five Vermilions—all the hues of anautumnal forest ; but they shrink from 
calling any of them Black, though they sometimes would make white ap- 
pear so, especially in some of the States. Fifteen Goshens, eleven 
Canaane, thirty Salems, eleven Bethlehems, testify to the respect in which 
Scriptural names are held; while homage has been done to classic lands 
in sundry log-hut villages, some of them fast swelling in population and 
prosperity. ‘‘Ilium fuit’’ is belied by the existence of sixteen Troys. 
There are twelve Romes and eight Athenses ; but only one Romulus— 
and I have not bad the good fortune to meet with any of the Athenians. 


Many great writers have been honored in these national baptisms. There 
are several Homers, Virgils, Drydens, and Addisons, a couple of Byrons, 
but not yet, nor likely to be in any sense, aShakspeare. ‘There are, how- 
ever, five Avons, three Stratfords, a Romeo, a Juliet ; besides, defying 
classification, four Scipides, six Sheffields, twelve Manchesters. There are 
one hundred and fifty towns and counties called New something, and only 
six Old anythings. The most desperate effort at invention is to be found 
in repetitions of Springfields, Bloomfields, and Greenfields. All the cities 
of the East are multiplied many times, with the exception of Constantino- 
ple, which does not figure in the list at all ; but, in revenge, there is one 
Constantine. There are very few attempts at giving to Yankee humor a 
local habitation and a name. ae 

I have discovered the funny title of Jim Henry attached to a soi-dissant 
town in Miller County, State of Missouri; and I am sorry to perceive the 
stupid name of Smallpox fastened (not firmly, I hope,) on one in Joe Davis 
County, Illinois. . ‘ 
The comparative popularity of public men may or may not be inferred 
from the number of times their names may be found on the maps. It is 
remarkable that there are ninety-one Jacksons, eighty-three Franklins, 
sixty-nine Jeffersons, thirty-four Lafayettes, fifty-eight Monroes, fifty Ma- 
disons, fifty-nine Perrys, thirty-two Harrisons, twenty-seven Clintons, 
twenty-one Clays, sixteen Van Burens, fourteen Bentons ; but there are 
only three Websters. 
The indigenous fruits, shrubs and trees give titles to many of the streets 
in cities and towns, but to few of the towns themselves. There is one 
Willow, a few Oaks, (out of forty odd varieties of the forest king), and not 
one Persimmon, nor, as far as I can learn, a Pepperidge, one of the most 
beautiful of American trees. , 
A New York newspaper, writing on this subject, suggests the propriety 
of passing a law prohibiting the use of a name for a town or county that 
has ever been used before for the same purpose. But immediately recoile, 
like Fear in the Ode, 
‘Even at the sound itself had made.”’ 
And well it might. For if the notion were followed up, new towns might 
be numbered, as streets often are at present, and some arithmetical com- 
bination might occur as a letter addressed to ‘‘Mister Jonathan Snookin- 
son, Sixty-fourth street, Forty-first City, N ineteenth County, State of Con- 














“ontaining not a few poeticsuggestions. ‘The following paragraph is good, 


Under sundry unfathomable iafluences, Horace Fish and his wife 


fusion.’’ Dickings’ Household Words. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME 












Aversa, Ga . Lafaye ourse, Annual Meeting, 3d Tuesday, Feb. 16, 1858 
3 . Jockey Clud Spi eting, 2d Tuesday, May 11 
c Washing Cour i lst Wed: sday, Fel 
Chattahoochee Course, Sj eeting, 4th Tuesday, March o 
: .. Jockey Club Spring 3 May 4 
ct eee Match for $500, } p., t 2 yr icolt by Red Eve 
and Thos. W. \ —One m 
" . .»e.. Doswell Stak 
Maooys, Ga........... Central Course, v, M h2 
NaSHVILLE, Teun...... Match for $5000 : ats, betw Dick Cheat 
hamand Fy num—Ilst Monday in May, 1808 
~~ 608. dkseus Match for $1000 a side, h. ft., Mile heats, between Bull Creathan 
id ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe—Ist Tuesday in May, 1505 f 
sia ‘© oo .. Match for $5000 a side, $2000 ft., Four mile heats, between Ella 


Temple and Tom Hanes—1st Saturday it y; 
New Orteaxs, La.... Metairie Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday 


INDEX TO CLOSING OF STAKES. 
5 For 3 yr. olds, Mile and Two mile heats—March 15. : 
PrrerssvurG, Va...... Handicap sweepstakes for all ages, Two and a half miles—Feb. 1. 














On-Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Great Billiard Match.—On another page we have given from the 
‘‘Press’’ of Philadelphia, a detailed report of the great Billiard Match be- | 
tween Micuart Puecan and Raipa Bexsamiy, which came off on the 30th 
ult. The play commenced about half-past six, and was not concluded 
until ten minutes past eleven o'clock, during which time eleven games 
were played. The game selected was the Freuch carom game of sixteen | 
points, and Phelan gave his adversary three points in each game. The 





table was the ordinary full pocket tat 
combination cushions. The first three 
able caution on either side, 
my add, his 

fifth, sixth, seventh, eight, tenth, 





Phelan p'ayed with his accus- 
Phelan won th 


and eleventh 


but after that 


tomed dash, and w invariable success. 
first, second, fourth, 
games, E 


The match was to be decided by the winning uf the greatest number of 


. . . . e ’ } ~ +7 hy 
enjamin winning only two out of eleven, the third and ninth. 


games out of sixteen, and on the deciding game being concluded, there 





were three rounds of applat riven for Phelan and New York. There 
- . 7 ° } 
were about one hundred and fifty personsin the room, composing all the 


chief amateurs from New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 
Since the above was in type we have received the following additional 
particulars from a friend :— 








Pt Benj. } Phelan. Ber 
First Game—Odds....... ; 3 Seventh Game—Odds..... 3 
A a ee 16 9 CM Sc se sceeces : ; ae oF 


Phelan wins by 4 points. 
Time, 40 minutes. 
Second Game—Odds...... 


Time, 21 minutes. 
3 Eighth Game—Odds...... 3 | 


Counts.......... easter eee Counts...... Or ore veg KS 6 16 3 

Phelan wins by 12 points Phelan wins by 10 points. 

Time, 10 minutes. Time, 12 minutes. 
Third Game—Odds...... ‘ 3 Ninth Game—Odds....... 3 i 
BME San <4 tne capees<s 913 Re OLE Cee 2 Cae 

Benj'n wins by 7 points. Benj'’n wins by 8 points. | 

Time, 25 minutes. Time, 16 minutes. 
Fourth Game—Odds...... 3 Tenth Game—Odds ...... 3 | 
MEG Pe Sats cc bth s 16 9 Counts..... Peder ~e s | 

Phelan wins by 4 points Phelan wins by 11 points | 

Time, 46 minutes Time, 13 minutes 
Fifth Game—Odds ....... 3 Eleventh Game—Odds.... 3 | 
2 ee eee , 6. 7 RIE. Guts wine Salem branes 16 6 

Phelan wins by 6 points. | Phelan wins by 7 points 

Time, 21 minutes. | Time, 21 minutes. 

Bixth Game—Odds....... 3 | Whole number of counts..161 81 | 
Counts.......... Aa 1611 | Addodds................ 88 | 
Phelan wins by 2 points. ———- 

Time, 26 minutes. Dis | Se er re 161114 | 


| 
How to Improve your Stable.—We learn from the London ‘‘Sporting Ma- | 
gazine’’ that there is now on exhibition at South Kensington a now ma- 
terial for the construction of Stable floors, and for the pavement of yards | 
adjacent. The writer says— 
As chimneys are constructed apparently for the purpose of collecting | 
soot, from having a rough instead of a glazed surface, so also is the pave- | 
ment in yards and stables adjoining the houses overlooked, where it is so 
essential to health that there should be no impurities. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, horses do not stand on a level surface ; and the 
consequence is, the whule of their weight falls on their hinder legs, there- | 
by straining the sinews and causing curbs and spavins. obser- 





The same 
vation applies to the fore legs, because the back sinew is always on the 
stretcn. ‘The pavement is often formed of rough stones, which are very | 
injurious to horses’ feet if they stand on them for any continueus time ; | 
and the ammonia from the urine, absorbed by the soil in which they are | 
laid, is the origin of many diseases with which the animals are afflicted, | 
when from want of ventilation they may be subjected to its deteriorating 
influence. The great object to be attained, therefore, in a good stable, is | 
to have a pavement that will allow the horse to stand—as Nature intend- | 
ed he should—fuirly on his four legs, an equal weight being supported by | 
each ; next, a surface so compact that no urine shall be able to percolate 
between the interstices of the material employed; and last, not least, 
here should be a drain in the centre, to carry off the urine at once. In 
this case, not ouiy is the stable more healthy and dry, butin addition a 
considerable saving of straw is effected, owing to there being no moisture 
to cause it to rot. The same reasoning applies to the stable-yard, where, 
when carriages and horses are washed, tne water should at once run off, 
and leave the surface dry. In the Museum is a room containing various 
mnaterials that may be employed for this purpose: they have all their pe- 
culiar merits; but none appeared to me to equal the adamaptine clinker, 
from the Little Bytham station on the Great Northern Railway. 
hard, durable, and well shaped. 





sington estate are all now being laid with this admirable brick, which will | Little Corporal. 


supersede the old Dutch clinker, from the circumstance of its being better 
made and considerably cheaper. In kennels, where cleanliness and dry- 
ness are so desirable, it would be superior to stone ; because the clinkers 


are 80 neatly made that, when cement has been poured between them, not | scription ; $100 forfeit ; $500 added, if two or more start. 


a drop of moisture can find its way to the soil beneath. In constructing 
stalls, I have found that the best proportions for the ease and comfort of 
horses is nine-feet in length by six feet in width. I have paved some 
with the clinkers above alluded to, laid down in four divisions, leading to 
a central grating over a drain, which is carried toa large tank formed to 
receive the urine for agricultural purposes. So evenisthe surface, that I 
have found it ouly requires the fall of one inch to carry off all moisture ; 
and it has this advantage, that it does not wear smooth. 

The same writer thus speaks of the cast-iron manager, a piece of stable 
furniture highly approved of by many good judges :— 

Those interested in the appearance of their stables, and the condition of 
their stud, would also do well to use the new cast iron mangers manu- 
factured by Cottam and Hallen, containing three compartments, for water, 
corn, ané hay. The horse having water constantly before him, takes less 
liquid, on the average, than he would if it were given to him at stated 
hours; and he is better prepared for any sudden hard work. Well-drained 
and well ventilated stables are, in the iong run, the most economical, be- 
cause in them no predisposing causes of disease can exist ; and when it is 
considered how many animals die from causes within our control, perhaps 
the few hints I have given above many induce your readers to direct their 
attention to the subject. 


Fat Turkey.—Our friend J. A., Esq., will please accept our thanks for a 
fine fat Turkey and fixings, received in good order, and appropriately dis- 


posed of. 


French Turf Statistics.—in the extract from “Le Sport,’ last week, we 
noted an apparent difference in the number of the prizes won. Our con- 
temporary explains that 17 second prizes were included. 





le, with Phelan’s patent 


games were played with consider- | 


Phelan wins by 6 points LATE 
sumed by them in their last passages hither. 


It is | 
ry \ , +4 4 . * , . » ‘ 
The new buildings on the South Ken- | Bonnie Lassie, Col. Bingaman’s ch. f. by Glencoe, and Myers & Moore's 


The ‘*Van Buren Intelligencer’’ announces the return 
ston, Capt PENNYWI Dr. Brown and Capt 
t TY ' n ft Ving | i 
$ lard t 

&S l { ida wan, 

ht feet across the \ , and 1 ing thirty-seven pounds 
‘It was indeed a monster of the anser tribe It was killed by Dr. T., ata 
g the wi and regarded by him as the grand trophy of the 


s 
* = 


The Ohio Farmer.—The first number of the seventh volume of this 
very interesting and useful paper came to us this week in a new dress 
and a new and enlarged form, which we are sure will meet the approba- 
tion of its readers. We trust its Editor and Proprietor, Toomas Browy, 
Esq., will be amply remunerated for the increased outlay involved and his 
perseverance in the cause of Agricultural improvement. 


Mistaken and Shot for a Deer.—The ‘*Opelousas (La.) Courier’ 
singular accident in that vicinity, which came well nigh clothing an esti- 


relates a 


mable family in mourning :— 

It appears that Mr. Lastie Frugé, in company with several other gentle- 
men, among whom was Mr. Madison Neyland, had gone deer hunting 
} in the woods on Bayou Beeuf, As is generally the case, part of the hun- 

ters started with the hounds, whilst others went in different directions, 
| taking their stands and waiting for the dogs. Mr. Frugé was thus estab- 
| lished, when Mr. Neyland approached slowly in the direction of the 
; hounds, unaware of the presence of his companion, when he heard a noise 
'in a bush close by him, and having observed again, he saw an object he 
| took to be a deer, and as quick as thought discharged his gunin the bush. 
He had then shot hiscompanion, Frugé. Three buckshot had entered the 
flesh. Sutlice it to say that, although the wounds were considered danger- 
ous, the unlucky Frugé is now out of danger and doing well. The confu- 
| sion and despair of Mr. Neyland may well be imgined at the discovery of 


his error. 





| A National Jockey Club.—This interesting and important subject, we are 
pleased to see, is becoming more universally talked of, and is freely dis 
cussed in private by many of the prominent Turfmen of the country. The 
; Editor of the New Orleans ‘‘Picayune,’’ after copying some remarks of the 
Editor of the Richmond ‘'Dispatch,”’ 
We, of course, arein favor ofa National Club and a National Course ; 
but the best location for the latter, in our opinion, is neither at Washing- 
ton nor where the ‘'Dispatch’’ would have it; but at Charleston, S.C 
| for very many good reasons. 
A late number of the ‘‘Dispat 
‘‘A number of our citizens have determined to visit South Carolina next 
February, and urge the establishment of a National Course in Virginia 
| Ashland, Newmarket, Fairfield, and Broad Kock, will probably be the 
' competit the Old Dominion, and as either of them will be quite 
central, the course offering the greatest inducements for public accommo- 
dation, will probably be selected.”’ 


says— 


* says— 





ire fron 
rs irom 


The Adriatic and the Persia. —Bets have been made by the admirers of 
| these two splendid steamships, the Adriatic and Persia, on the time con- 
The Adriatic performed the 
trip—in 11 days and 17 hours, as verified by the oath of Capt. West. 
The Persia left Liverpool on the 12th ult., and reached New York on the 
25th, making thirfeen days. 





Wild Cat.—A monstrous animal of this species was caught in a fox-trap 
last weck, near Stockbridge Iron Works, by Mr. Epwarp Kineman, of 
Glendale. It measured four feet six inches long; two feet high, and 


| weighed thirty-five pounds, and was so terribly ferocious that it was found 


necessary to kill him before he could be taken from the trap. 





Trotting Challenge to Two-year-olds.—I will match a yearling colt, owned 
by me, and bred from my stock, that will be two years old next spring, 
against any colt of the same age, for $250, half forfeit, in the United 


States, which has not had a harness on at the date of this caallenge, as 


mine has not. To trot at this place on the ice, inthe month of February 
next, half-mile heats, and to carry my weight, which is 185 pounds ; and 
if any person should accept this challenge who resides over fifty miles 
from this place, I will not require him to put up but $200 to my $250, 
and I will give thirty days to accept this challenge from the date of the 
same. Gro. W. ADAMs. 


Wurrenatt, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1857. 


Chess C lubs.—One of the effects of the recent meeting of the Chess Con- 
gress in this city has been to awaken an interest in chess such as has never 
before been known. Dealers in chess boards and chess men say the trade 
is very active, four sets being sold where one was formerly disposed of. 
The ‘‘Herald’’ says—‘‘Chess clubs are being formed ail over the country. 
This is most strikingly exhibited in our colleges and seminaries. In 
Brown University alone, since October 11, 1857, bave been established five 
bands of the votaries to Caissa. Nor is this a peculiarity of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Ata meeting of the students of the higher classes con- 
nected with the New York Free Academy, onthe afternoon of Tuesday, 
January 5, 1858, an organization styled the Manhattan Chess Club, similar 
to that of the New York Club, was agreed upon. Mr. C. L. Balch, of the 
Junior Class, was elected president, and Mr. D. P. Fackler, also of the 
Juniors, was appointed secretary. The students have taken hold of this 
matter with good vigor, and they will no doubt spend much valuable 
time at this game, which the professors would think better employed at 
the ir studies.’’ 





METAIRIE JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 

Asour readers will have seen by the Secretary's advertisement, the 
Winter Meeting over our famous ‘‘Metairie’’ will commence on Saturday 
next, the 2d of January, 1858, with two sweepstakes raees. The first of 
these has three subscribers, as follows :—R. Taylor & Co., who name 


These are three-year olds; the race one mile heats. ‘The 
subscription is $300; forfeit, $100; $250 added, provided two or more 
start. 

The second race is also for three-year-olds ; heats two miles ; $300 sub- 
To this there 
are five subscribers. T.J. Wells names Calvit, R. Taylor & Co. name 
Bonnie Lassie, D. F. Kenner names Rupee, A. L Bingaman names Eliza 
Logan, and Myers & Moore name Eliza Alexander. 

Here, it is evident, we have the promise of rare and interesting sport, 
; and should the weather but prove auspicious, there will, doubtless, be a 
big crowd on the course on the occasion. 

The regular Jockey Club Races are to begin on Tuesday, the 5th of Jan- 
| ary. The purses are certainly very liberal ; that for the first day being 

$800 ; heats three miles; second day, $600, two miles; third day, $400, 
| a heat of two miles (a dash) ; same day, $300, heats, one mile; fourth 
| day, $500, heats, one mile, three best in tive; fifth and last day, Satur- 
day, $1200 ; heats, four miles. 

Our Southern turf will be strongly represented on the occurrence of these 
races, and we congratulate the race-loving and the race-going community 
upon the prospect of a specimen of that kind of sport which used to delight 
them in former years, when we had the Eclipse, the Louisiana, and the 
Bingaman Courses; where Greek met Greek—where was ‘‘the tug of 
war ! 

Of the stables now here, and in training, are Gen. T. J. Wells's, with 
four: Liz Mardis, Bill Fisher, Moise and Calvit; D. F. Kenner’s, with 
four: Whale, Minnehaha, Rupee, and Upsilon ; Col. Bingaman’s, with 
three: Eliza Logan, Mary B, and a brother to Fanny King ; Richard ‘Tay- 
lor’s, with Bonnie Lassie, (bought for $5000 from her breeder, J. K. Duke, 
of Kentucky,) winner of six races; Mr. Coyle’s, with Marksman. 
from Alabama we have the stables of Col. Hill, with Cary Bell; Campbell 
& Barton's, with Jack Gamble and Laura Spillman; R. H. Long's, with 
Red Jacket and Eliza Goldsby, and Myers & Moore's Little Corpural. 

Here is a ‘string of good ones,’’ as will be seen by reference to their 
| pedigrees, the best blood and highest bred inthe land. Who says, then, 
, We shall not have rare sport at the Metairie next week? We trust the 
| Weather may be favorable. Picayune Dec, 30. 
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i limited and uncontrollable power of the Creator. 


TROTTING ON THE ICE AT WHITEHALL, N, Y, 
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TROTTING AT BALTIMORE, MD. 
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QUARTER RACING AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA, 

Dear ‘* Spirit.’’—We have had a little more sport in the way of quarter 
racing. It seems that some of our farmers came to the conclusion that 
the proprietors of the old track had become a little aristocratic, and hencg 
they determined to make a track of their own, which they have given the 
name of the ‘Farmers’ Track.’’ The first race on this new track came 
off on the 12th ult., and sums up as follows :— 

a SATURDAY, Dec. 12, 1857—Purse $80, catch weights, Four hundred and forty yards. 
Mr. Kelley’s ch. g. Ploughboy, 128ibs...... skits cACeS See REDO EE C4 sehane ten --Kelley., 4 


Mr. Gray bill’s D. Mm. Rose, UZLDS. ......ccccccrccccccccvcecsesevces oveRER EK Graybi 
; Time, 29 seconds. Won by a neck. raybill, 2 


The track was new and very heavy, an@ the time made surprised every- 
body, and the best judges believe that on a good track, with the right 
kind of jockies, that the time would be five seconds less. The racing 
spirit is getting up among the farmers, and we now expect to haye some 
good sport. 

Next Saturday there is a race to come off at the same place for a stake 
of $400, between Starring’s b. m. Nancy Lake and Downs’ ch, g. Jack 
The friends of each are sanguine of success, and betting is going 
When the race comes off you wil] 

Far West, 


Frost. 
on pretty steep among the farmers. 
hear from me again. 

RACING AT SAVANNAH, GA. 

There was considerable anxiety felton New Year's Day to know how 
Agitator, Betty Hawkins and Mazeppa would perform on the Ten Broeck 
Course in the mile heat race, under the rule which says 

He that would win the race must guide his horse 
Obedient to the customs of the course. 

Therefore, besides the many who visited the track en voiture, there were 
numbers who, feeling that horse-flesh was a luxury, tripped on foot, alias 
per Sbank’s mare, to the race course. We, for one, invested 50 cents ing 
Shakspearean vehicle with four horses, and 50 cents more at the track 
gate, and then found ourselves free of the course with all the privileges of 
the Press. 

The nags were there ‘‘eager for the fray,’’ but if there was ever a fellow 
who entered a ‘*fray’’ with easy sang froid it was Agitator, descendant of 
Childe Harold and Priam—more power to his elbow! Betty Hawkins, 
daughter of John Ross, looked well, and was the general favorite against 
the tield. We saw a few old turfers bet their pile on her. 

With regard to Mazeppa—there isa proverb which says that if you 
have 

‘‘4 horse with four white legs 

Keep him not a day.’’ 
So, we opine (privately) that the above chesnut white-stockinged Mazep- 
pa, as a racer, will never pay for his keep. He was badly distanced first 
heat. 

First heat. —Mazeppa had the track, Agitator next and Betty Hawkins 
outside. They are off, Betty leading, with Agitator close to her haunches ; 
indeed, he pays pretty close attention to the mare up to the home quarter 
—one time a little ahead and then a little behind. Coming down the 
home stretch, however, isa tug of war—the whip is well applied and they 
pass the stand with Betty Hawkins winner of the heat by about a neck. 
Mazeppa, unlike his namesake of old, had no fear of wolves at bis rear, 8o 
he al!owed the distance flag to be dropped on him with an air that said 
“hang the expense—what’s the odds as long as we're happy !’’ 

In this heat a question arose about the time; three gentlemen made it 
1:514, while on the stand, one made it 1:55. 

During breathing time Betty was still looked upon as possessing very 
winning waysabout ber, but among some knowing ones, the effort made 
by old Virginia Agitator drew attention to him for the future. 

Second heat—This was as pretty a heat as one could desire to behold. 
It was mostly shoulder to sboulder and girth to girth. On the three 
quarter stretch you might cover the two witha blanket. When close 
home, Agitator pushes slightly ahead and wins the heat by half a length. 
Time, 1:55. 

Third heat—To us the mare appeared fatigued, yet some of her friends 
bet 100 to 50 she'd win the raee! After a good start Agitator leads, and on 
passing the half mile post widens the distance considerably. He comes 
in an easy winner of the heatand race. ‘Time, 1:59}. Summary :— 
FRIDAY, Jan. 1, 1858—Purse $300, ent. $25, added, for all ages, Club weights—3 yr. olds 


Q0ibs.—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126—allowing 3lbs. to mares and geld- 
ings. Mile heats 
P. C. Bush’s b. g. Agitator, by Childe Harold, out of Emily Thomas by Imp. Priam, : 
3 1 
Os PPETTRTTTEL LITLE TTTTTT TIE TI Lireririe errr re rer 
W. W. Roundtree’s b. m. Betty Hawkins, by Jobu Koss, dam by Job, 4 yrs 22 
vv. N. Lain’s ch. h. Mazeppa, vy Timvuleon, dam by Liverpool .....0...eeeeeeeee dist 


Time, 1:511g—1:55—1:59 4. 


A FEMALE BEAR HUNTER. 

A work on ‘“‘Oriental and Western Liberia’’ has just been published in 
London, some extracts from which, and among others the following, ap- 
pear in the London Atheneum. ‘The people there are mighty hunters, 
but the mightiest among them was Anna Petrovania, the scourge of 
bears—young, slim, firm-footed, pretty, powerful and active. In girlhood 
she had sallied out to emulate her brothers, and bring home a bear-skin. 
It was the practice of this Amazon to track the terrible game herself ; and 
once hearing thata huge black bear had been seen in a neighboring forest, 
she rgse before dawn, rode thereto, and dismounted, and found his trail: 

“There was a heavy dew on the grass in the. open glades, and she ob- 
served that Bruin was taking his morning ramble, his track being quite 
fresh. Looking to the priming of her rifle and adding powder from her 
flask, she went on witha tirm step. The bear had made many turnings 
on his march, but she followed him withall the sagacity of a blood-Lound, 
and never once lost his trail. Hour after hour passed, however, and she 
had not caught a glimpse of him. As it threatened to be a long chase, 
Anna had recourse to her little bag, sat down by asmall stream, and made 
her breakfast on a piece of rye bread, washed down with a draught from 
the pure liquid flowing at her feet. Having ended her frugal meal, she 
shonidered her rifle and again pushed on. Ske had another long and 
fruitless walk. Suatistied, however, that she was on his track, she pursued 
it till she arrived at a bed of high plants, that included the giant fennel, 
of the flowers of which the bears are very fond. 

While proceeding along the edge of this bed, a fresh indication, well 
known to hunters, assured her thit the long-sought-for game was at hand. 
As she was creeping cautiously forward out rushed the bear, with a loud 
growl, about twenty yards in front. Quickly she threw forward the 
prongs of her rifle, dropped on her knee and got a good sight, the animal 
staring at her, almost motionless. She now touched the trigger ; there 
followed a flash, a savage growl succeeded, then a struggle for @ minute 
or two, and her wish was accomplished—the bear lay dead! After taking 
off his skia, she started in search of her horse, which she found at no 
yreat distance; for she had been brought back nearly to the spot where 
she commenced the chase. She was shortly on her way home, and asto- 
uished her family on her entrance to the cottage, by throwing the skin on 
the floor. Since this time, Anna Petrovania has engaged with an 
killed stxtcen bears. 





Facts in Natural Ilistory.—The fecundity of the salmon is very great, the 
roe of a single one amounting, as I have been informed by a person who 
counted it, to about 600,000. This experiment was made in the usual 
way, namely first by weighing and then counting a certain portion, ant 
afterwards weighing the whole mass. Yet this increase beais no sort 0 
proportion to the number of pea in many other fish. ‘The sturgeon pro 
duces the greatest nuinber that I ever read of, being no less, according to 
Leuwenkhoek, than 150,000 millions—an amount equal to that of all the 
inhabitants of the earth; the female codfish gives 9,340,000 ; and the 
common crab, 4,334,000. The porpoise produces only one, and yet por- 
poises are more plentiful than sturgeons. ‘There seems to be no power 
general rule in nature upon the subject; such is the extent and the va 
riety of exceptions, that we are forced to the necessity of considering every. 
animal distinctly and individually. What analogy proves to US, that a 
the claw of a crab be torn off another will supply its place ; that the poly- 
pus may be cut in pieces, and yet the separated part shall produce & per- 
fect animal. And a thousand other instances of ex¢eption opera ine 
against the general law of nature? All proves to us that we are to loo 
for certainty toeach animal individually, and that we shall seek 19 vain 
to elicit it from the similitude that one animal may bear to another. 
Nature seems upon all occasious as thoug!: she disdains shackles of rule, 


preferring to exhibit, in whatever view we contemplate her works, a 
alliday. 
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OUR I ONDON ORRESPON DENCE. and recommended that the galls used should be tl ri 1 blue Aleppo. under the head of torture, though the Burmese, m¢ thod of laying the 

’ sles caaale ‘DON, Friday, Dec He had also xperimented with a \ v fo prov } y which patient lown on his face and kneading his back with the elbows « strong 

- The recular play-goe! the of ‘‘Black-eye many copies of a document might be obtained dthe result was that | man approaches very near to it Our catalogue should commu with 

, : tine | Mids aa it s Dream will h urdly discover m \ h > had been induced to prepare the ink and paper with dill nt cheml racking the arms ick wat with cords tightened with increas ¥ 6@- 
ean a ttraction in the ‘‘Ad Iphi’’ of Terence, when given in the ! C28, having an affinity with each other, which should throw down verity While the arms are thus tied, bearing down the neck, by a heavy 
: 3 il “i M ai. Sid ver, who have a keen relish for that comedy lored precipitates, or by chemical reaction change color by contact. In | weight pressing on the nape. In several ways wrenching various parts of 


or) 
. ' > . 
of the o d Rom: ye 2am anasat thin} 
ited in English, and freed from those difficulties of scansion which are 
sente abi, At 


standing terror to schoolboys. These had their most hearty desire 
as cae 1 ad Tuesday evening, when the piece was performed by the 
aon sholars wn Westminster School, according to annual custom ; and 
pg net a little amusing to hear old centlemen remind each other that 
jin their early days they had played, on the came boards, some of the 
principal characters with marked distinction. The piece was put upon 
the stage in a highly effective manner, and itis but justice to say that the 
scholars sustained their various parts with a tact and judgment which 
frequently elicited the applause of a large and highly respectable audi- 
ence. ‘The following was the cast:—Micio, W. E. Bovill ; Demea, T. 
Waters ; Sannio, W. Henty; ZAEschinus,}H. L. Thompson ; Syrus, W. V. 
Y. Williams; Ctesipho, A. 5. Harrington ; Sostrata, T. K. Gaskell ; Can- 
thara, A. T. Karslake ; Geta, R. A. Eden ; Hegio, &. W. Whitaker ; Dro- 
mo, A. Hughes. Persone Mute: Tibicina, MH. L. Townsend; Parmeno, 
A. H. Harrison. 

Yesterday evening, Terence’s comedy, the *‘Adelphi,’’ judiciously 
abridged, was again acted by the scholars of the College, the cast being 


the same ason Tuesday. The scenery of the temporary theatre, repre- 


senting Athens, with the Acropolis, and Pompeii restored, which was de- | 
e gi 


signed by Mr. Cockerill, and painted by Mr. Fenton, of Sadler’s Wells, 
deservedly elicited general praise. 
markably striking parts, it affords considerable scope for effective acting ; 
and never, perhaps, in modern times, was fuller justice done to the vari- 
ons characters than by the Westminster scholars last evening. The im- 
personation of Micio was life-like; Sostrata was beautifully faithful ; 


and, in his drunken fit, Syrus drew forth the repeated plaudits of the 


house, particularly at the passage : 
Abit. depol commissatorem baud sané commodum 
Presertim Ctesiphoni. Quid ego nunc agam ? 
Nisi, dum he silescunt turbe, interea in angulum 
Aliquo abeam, atque edormisean hoc villi. Sic agam. 
The prologue—a great feature of attraction on these occasions—was de- 
livered by Mr. H. L. Thompson with considerable effect. 
the recent events in India, to the siege of Delhi, the defence of Agra, 


and lamented the loss of General Bernard, Major Prout, Captain Philli. 


more, and Lieut. Hallett, once students in the College, and after rejoicing 
that General Greathed (also formerly one of the alumni) was spared to 
extend the glory of the British arms, concluded with a panegyric on Mr. 
Cockerill. The epilogue—a smart satire on A®stheticism and the pre- 
Raphaelite tendencies of the day—was given by Mr. T. Waters, Mr. H. 


L. Thompson, Mr. W. E. Bovill, and Mr. A. S. Harrington, and created no 


small degree of merriment. Amongst the audience, which was large and 
highly respectable, we noticed the following :—Lord Harrington, Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, Rev. Dr. Rigaud, the Turkish Ambassador, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Professor Thompson, Rev. Canon Jennings, Mr. D. S. Cocks, Mr. 
Horace Mayhew, &c. 

Iam pleased to find that the exhibition of modern paintings at the 
East End has attracted a goodly number of visitors, and that the cata- 
logue is dotted pretty thickly with the encouraging indication of success, 
denoted by the word ‘‘sold.’’ 


Several attempts have been made to launch the Leviathan, but only a 


few inches have been gained. 
much desired object. 

Miss Lizzy Stuart last night gave, at the Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, 
a musical entertainment entitled ‘‘A Second Peep at Scotland Through 
her Songs,’’ a ‘‘first’’ entertainment of a similar character having been 
given on a former occasion. ‘The performance of last night was really of 
a delightful character ; the songs selected, the literary descriptions, and 
the consummate ballad-singing of Miss Lizzy Stuart herself, all combined 
to produce aresult which entitled the entertainment to the warmest 
praise. Several of the songs were encored, and deservedly so. 


Time and patience will probably effect the 


Mr. Hullah’s third subscription concert for the present season took 
place last night at St. Martin’s. The oratorio performed was Handel’s 
‘‘Messiah,’’ and the hall was literally crowded to suffocation. The per- 
formance was, in fact, invested with more than ordinary interest, in con- 
sequence of the ‘appearance, for the first time, of Miss Kemble, ‘‘the 
daughter of the late John Mitchell Kemble, the eminent Anglo-Saxon 
scholar and antiquarian, granddaughter of Chas. Kemble, niece of Fanny 
and Adelaide Kemble, and grand niece of John Kemble and Mrs. Sid- 
dons.” The lady in question acquitted herself admirably, and justitied 
the expectation that when she has overcome the nervousness naturally 
attendant upon early performances, she will take high rank among our 
list of soprano singers. “Her ‘Rejoice greatly,’’ and ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,’? were warmly and deservedly applauded. Miss Mes- 
sent took the remainder of the soprano music, and fully sustained the 
Teputation which she has long since acquired as an accomplished voca- 
list. The like compliment must also be paid to Miss Palmer, whose exe- 
cution of the air, ‘He was despised,’’ left nothing to be desired. It 
Was, in fact, the most perfect execution of the air iu question which we 
have yet heard. The tenor music was most ably sustained by Mr. Mon- 
tem Smith ; Mr. Thomas rendered good suit and service in the bass solos 
of the first and second parts ; and Mr. Santley followed his example in 
the third part. One of the most interesting features of the concert was 
the substitution of the duet for two contraltos, ‘‘How beautiful are the 
feet,” and the chorus, ‘‘Break forth into joy,’’ into which it leads, in 
lieu of the air for sopranos usually sung to the same theme. ‘The duet 
Was charmingly executed by Miss Palmer and Miss Carrodus, and the 
chorug Which is of the true Handelian type, was very effectively ren- 
dered by the choir. Mr. Hullah deserves great credit for reviving the 
plece in question, and we hope to have many an opportunity of hearing 
itagain. We decidedly prefer it to the ordinary air. The programme 
Generally was of a first-rate character, and several of the choruses, the 
Hallelujah, and ‘‘For unto us achild is born,’’ in particular, evidently 
made a deep impression upon the audience. The third part was given 
hearly in its entirety, an arrangement of which we cordially approve. 

Soviety of Arts.—The paper read at the weekly meeting of the Society 
of Arts last evening was by Mr. Underwood, upon the history and chem- 
istry of Writing, and printing, and copying inks, and a new plan of tak- 
‘Ng manifold copies of written and printed documents, maps, charts, 
Plans, and drawings. It was stated that the inks used from the 5th to 
the 12th century were much more durable than modern inks, which Dr. 
ewis and Rebaucort attributed to peculiarities of preparation ; while Sir 
Charles Blagdon was of opinion that the cause was to be found in the 
Wality of the substance upon which the inks were used. The papers 
“ployed in ancient writings were more rough in preparation than those 
used in the present day, and that might account for the superior durabi- 
lity. "To suit the present taste, it was necessary to prepare a fluid which 
“ould be durable when used upon a paper of a fine and smooth surface. 
To this end the lecturer suggested that paper, after hving sized, should be 
Sorked ina solution of neutral chromate of potash, and written upon 
With an ink made with galls and logwood. He considered it of great im- 
portance that the water employed in this preparation should be distilled, 


c . . a pve if hea iene Tera ° 
in. would feel quite aggrieved if the piece were pre- | 


Though the comedy presents no re- | 


It alluded to 


this object he had been successful ; and upon the same plan he had pre- 
| Pared an Indian ink, capable of copying the finest lines in architectural 
| plans and maps, the only precaution necessary in using it being to keep | 
| the copies close pressed till dry. ; 
With regard to printing inks, those used in the present day were supe- 
rior to those used by early printers, owing to the discoveries of Messrs. 
| Flemings, of Leith. The necessary qualifications for this kind of ink were 
| that it should distribute freely and easily, and work sharp and clean; 
that it should have great tenacity for type, but greater affinity for paper ; 
that it should dry immediately ; and that it should be proof against the 
effects of time ; and with this object in view it was necessary that the 
greatest care should be used in the selection and prepararion of the linseed 
oil, yellow soap, and naptha employed. Ink prepared with due care upon 
his plan, whilst best for books, did not meet the object of capa’ ility of 
copy on the copying press; but this might be got over by employing a 
deep colored varnish instead of the oily one which he suggested. He had 
proposed to have explained how, by varying the chemicals used, the same 
principles might be carried out to take manifold colored copies of draw- 
ings, paintings, &c., but time would not allow. He trusted, however, he 
had succeeded in stirring inquiry on the subject, in showing that it was 
| possible to have a lasting ink, and that his plan of multiplying copies of 
written and printed documents was very simple, and of no small literary 
and commercial value. 

Dublin Amusements. —You will percieve by the following extracts that the 
Americans are taking Dublin by storm :— 

Theatre Royal.—Mr. Roberts, an erfifnent American tragedian, made his 
debut last night before an Irish audience at the Theatre Roya’. He 
achieved a decided triumph. ‘The part in which he appeared was that of 
Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s play of ‘‘A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts’ ; and we do not exaggerate when we say that thestrongly marked 
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character of the old usurer has rarely been delineated in a more masterly 
and vtgorous style. Mr. Roberts is rather under the middle size, and ap- 
parently not a young man. His features are highly expressive, and his 
voice, though not powerful, is well modulated, and managed with great 
skill, hisenunciation being remarkably clear and distinct. His concep- 
tion of the character of Sir Giles is evidently the result of careful and 
conscientious study, marked as it is with originality throughout. In the 
earlier portions of the play the acting of Mr. Roberts was natural and im- 
pressive, and its many excellencies were appreciated by the audience ; but 
it was in the final act that his genius fully displayed itself. His speechless 
amazement when he finds that the deed upon which he relied to secure 
possession of his nephew’s estate was blank and valueless, and the savage 
ferocity with which he attempts to wreak vengeance on his former tool 
Marrall, when the latter refuses to aid him in his hour of need, were most 
effectually rendered. The dying scene, however, was the actor's greatest 
triumph. It was terrible in its reality, and intensely expressive in its 
pourtrayal of bad and malignant passions. At the same time passionate 
and violent as he was, there wisnothing approaching to rant, and scarcely 
anything that could be termed extravagance in his acting. Mr. Roberts 
was enthusiastically applauded, and called before the curtain at the termi- 
nation of the piay. ‘The part of Justice Greedy was ably sustained by 
Mr. Granby, and Mr. Charles Swan was an efficient representative of Mar- 
rall. Miss Mortyn sustained the character of Lady Allworth, and Miss 
Phillips that of Margaret, the usurer’s daughter. Mr. Roberts will appear 
this evening as King Lear in Shak speare’s tragedy. 

The United States Circus.—The attraction created by the varied equestrian 

and acrobatic entertainments presented at this circus may be estimated by 
the fact that the audiences during the past week have severally equalled, 
in point of numbers, the overtlowing assemblage which witnessed the per- 
formances of the opening night on the 7th inst. This rush of specta- 
tors has not been contined to the first night's display of entertainments by 
this clever corps of equestrian and acrobatic artistes. Yesterday evening 
the interior of the amphitheatre displayed a similarly crowded array of 
spectators, rising in densely-packed ranks, tier above tier, from the very 
edge of the circns to the remotest corner of the building. In fact, we 
may safely affirm that such a vast assemblage has never before been seen 
in this city under canvas. We have remarked one pleasing peculiarity in 
the entertainments of this United States circus, stekingly characteristic 
of the ‘‘go ahead”’ principle which pervades all the proceedings of our 
transatlantic friends. ‘here is no time Jost in commencing the perfor- 
mances, neither is there any delay allowed to take place between the va- 
rious acts of horsemanship, and the rapidly-succeeding feats of strength 
and agility. Last evening the display of horsemanship, especially the 
daring somersault of James Robinson, on a barebacked steed in full career, 
was fully equal to anything of the kind that we remember to have scen for 
a long period. 
One of the most interesting features of the performance, as illustrative of 
the extreme of docility and accomplishment acquired by the horse, is the 
exhibition of the pas seul in waltz and pulka movement, by the celebrated 
steed ‘Black Eagle.’’ The noble animal, at the command of the ring- 
master, not only goes through all the paces and caprioles of the French 
menage, but also performs a variety of interesting feats, concluding with a 
polka dance, in which the animal keeps perfect time, and throws his body 
into attitudes, as if in accord with an enjoyment of the music. Under this 
category we may also class the truly laughable performance of the two 
Educated Mules, one of which displays the height of comic igenuity in 
getting rid of amateur jockeys. In the acrobatic department the per- 
formance of the Roman Brothers, Messrs. Murray and Holland, is at once 
original, classic, and tasteful as to style and manner, whilst the feats them- 
selves are decidedly wonderful. ‘Their feat of Globe la Percha is peculiar- 
ly arduous and brilliant. The group of American Indians, and the horde 
of Bedouin Arabs, also excite general admiration by their quaint posture 
dances and somersaults. In all; the entertainments are remarkable for 
novelty, originality, and merit. We should remark that the day per- 
formances are also most numecrously and fashionably attended. As the 
Circus will remain open only for about ten days longer the admirers of 
such entertainments ought not defer visiting it. 
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The other day we heard of the solicitor employed in prosecuting a bank- 
note forgery discovered in Birmingham some time back sending to the 
foreign government interested therein, a bill of charges amounting to 
£900, and not only was the money paid, but a gold snuff box or two ac- 
companied the cheque on the Bank of England. In our Bankruptcy 
Court, yesterday, we had shown to usa Dill of equally startling dimen- 
sions, which was in progress of taxation by Mr. Registrar Waterfield. Ia 


| the ‘‘kitti,”’ 


the body, even tothe dislocation of bones. Using an instrument called 


formed by two sticks, connected by a loose joint at one end, 
which serves as a fulcrum ; the two sticks being levers between which the 
fingers, &c., are squeezed the degree of tightness is not limited, but in- 
creasing according to the nature of the caso, and the will of the torturer. 
Whipping with aspecies of stinging-nettle. ‘Tying two women together by 
their long hair, and suspending a weight on that hair between them. 
Using a long iron rod with rings which slide on it, each one fitted to con- 
tain a leg ; when these are filled, pulling the rod with violence, through 
a hole in the wall or wooden frame, by one end, so that all the legs are 
jammed up together at the other end. Suspending by the hands ona 
pole, fora lengthened time. It is not needful to tie the hands together ; 
they can be constituted self-suspendeirs in this manner :—while holding 
the hands in front with the palms inwards, towards the chest, and the 
fingers extended, turn them inward, and then lock them one in the other, 
so that the ends of the fingers on one hand rest in the palm of the other ; 
hen a pole passed across them inside will suspend the body, its pressure 
preventing the fingers from slipping out. White suspended in this man- 
| ner, lighting a fire beneath the victim. Adding to his sufferings, by 
throwing the strongest red pepper on the fire, so that its severely pungent 
| fumes assail bis eyes, nose, and throat. Shutting up ina close room, 
Applying hot pincers, and that to parts of the 
body which cannot be mentioned. Enclosing a number of pinching 
beetles, in half a cocoa-nut shell, and tying it over the navel, so that the 
| horrid sensation of digging into the bowels is inflicted. Rubbing the arm 
| from the wrist to the elbow with salt and sand, then applying longtitu- 
dinally a number of eckil, or ribs of the cocoa-nut leaf, and tying them on 
firmly ; then forcibly drawing them out, one by one, the finer end first, 
so that each one, by its own increasing thickness, and aided by the salt 
underneath, cuts burningly into the flesh, and leaves its smarting sting. 
Brilliant Scene at a French Theatre. —On the night of the 12th the Grand 
Opera at Paris was most spleadidly decorated in honor of a ball patronised 
by the Emperor and Empress, for the benefit of the poor. The exterior of 
the building was one blaze of light, and the door ways were hung about 
with flags) The magnificent salon of the theatre presented a most gay 
}and atthe same time comfortable appearance. Groups of flowers and 
| divans were scattered about, and the floor was carpeted. The passages 
round the boxes were hung with crimson velvet, interspersed with mirrors. 
The interior of the theatre was gorgeously fitted up with crimson velvet 
seats on either side up to the end of the stage, where Strauss’ band occu- 
pied a considerable space. By ten o’clock the theatre was completely 
crowded, the company consisting of many persons connected with the 
court, and a strong muster of the commercial world. The toileties of the 
ladies were most elegant, and the vast area of the theatre presented a most 
animated appearance, and was so densely crowded as the evening advanc- 
ed that dancing became difficult. The Emperor and Empress did not 
appear. M, 





| and smoking the sufferer, 


By the Atlantic we received our London Letter of the 22d, but we regret 
to say that it came to hand too late to enable us to give more than the 
following items this week :— 

Tattersall’ s, Monday, Dec. 21.—The usual winter afternoon—a thin at- 
tendance and little business transacted. The only incident was the ad- 
vance of Clydesdale for the Two Thousand. The following scanty list of 
quotations requires no comment :— 

Two Thousand.—9 to 2 against Clydesdale (take 5 to 1), 7 to 1 against 
Brother to Marchioness (taken), 10 to 1 against Lord of Lorn (taken). 
|  Derby.—20 to 1 against Ditto (offered), 25 to 1 against The Happy Land 

(taken), 40 to 1 against Sermon (taken), 50 to 1 against The Grand Secret 
(taken). 

I see that the ‘‘Field’’ has copied a large portion of ‘‘The Georgia Chal- 
lenge,’’ signed ‘‘Philippos,’’ from your paper, with a complimentary no- 
tice of the writer. His views are certainly correct, and we all admire the 
spirit in which it is written. Why do not the Georgia gentlemen accept 
the propositions of ‘‘Philippos,’’ or put forth some fair and equita- 
table challenge in a proper manner? Many gentlemen here would like 
to see such a match, or rather series of matches, made between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain. 

The 85th volume of the English Racing Calendar, for the year 1857— 
‘‘Races Past’’—has just been published by Messrs. Weatherby, and exhi- 
bits the usual completeness and correctness that invariably distinguishes 
the official works emanating from their establishment. In addition to the 
ordinary mass of important and interesting matter, the present volume 
contains a new table of the ‘Winners of the Newmarket Challenge Cup 
and Whip,”’ and a list of upwards of 1200 foals. 

Jullien's Concerts were brought to a close by Saturday night’s perfor- 
mance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the most satisfactory manner. The 
house was, in fact, crowded, and the applause was astounding. On this 
occasion Jullien treated the audience to a miscellaneous selection of music 
of the first quality, and approved himself a perfect caterer for the public. 
Jetty Treffz came in for even more than her accustomed share of applause, 
and it is only strict justice to her to state that she fully and entirely de- 
served the tribute paid to her at parting. On Monday night there will be 
a concluding bal masqué, which promises to surpass its predecessors ; and 
in Christmas week three performances of opera will doubtless attract the 
largest possible audiences. 

The Art Union of London has just published its annual subscribers’ 
print for 1858, and it may be as well to state that it is onc of the best 
hitherto produced for that society. The subject is Turner's famous pie- 
ture, namely, ‘‘Bellini’s Pictures conveyed to the Church of the Redentore 
in Venice.’’ In the centre of the picture are the brilliant state barges of 
the republic steering down the grand canal towards the Church of the 








June last, a Nottingham trader, named Baxter, absconded to the United 
States, carrying with him, as was supposed, considerable property. A pur- | 
suit was resolved upon by his creditors, and the eminent City firm of 
‘Daniel and John Forrester’ having been consulted, a junior member of 
the house, Mr. Henry Forrester, was despatched to New York by the first 
steamship. On the 10th of August he returned with his man and £360 in 
cash. His bill for the job amounts to £522. The chief item was the fol- 
lowing :—‘'To 144 days engaged at Birmingham, Liverpool, New York, 
New Jersey, Staten Island, Coney Island, Brooklyn, Hoboken, Claremont, 
Philadelphia, Newport, Tarrytown, Albany, Troy, Saratoga, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara, and various other places, at £2 12s. 6d. per day on land, 
and £1 11s. 6d. per day at sea, as per agreemen', £317 12s. 6d.’’ Besides 
this there was ten per cent. on money recovered, £36 ; paid to officer as- 
sisting him in America, £20; refreshment for assistant in America, £39 ; 
solicitor’s bill, £72; paid for passage to New York and back, £49 12s. 6d ; 

and so on. 

The Madras Tortures.—The following list of the tortures current in 

Travancore, was prepared, in /848, by an English gentleman of the 

highest respectability, at that time, and for many years previous, residing 

in the country. It will be seen that the operator had an extensive 

choice in his modes of treatment, and could deal with any kind of subject, 

in any locality. Some of the kinds of torture were constantly practised, 

others with less frequency ; but there were a few of the Government ser- 

vants who had learnt the whole system, and could apply any example of 








Redeemer, where the precious freight they bear is to be deposited with 
every high ceremunial that can increase the solemnity of the scene. On 
each side are other barges, the property of the patricians of Venice, crowd- 
ed with what the flunkeyism of the day would designate ‘‘the rank, fash- 
ion, and beauty’’ of the republic. The steps of the churches which line 
the Canal Grande, the steps of the palaces which dip into the water, the 
windows, the house-tops, ‘‘every coign of vantage,’’ in short, are crowded 
with holiday folk, all intent upon doing honor to the memory of the great 
painter. It is a sunny, riant scene, and the engraver has known to seize 


its happiest features and transfer them to this production with unparallel- 
ed jidelity. 
cvllent engravings, but for texture, for beauty, and for artistic effect, this 
surpasses them all. 


The Art Union has already given to its members many ex- 


The engraver is J. T. Willmore, A.R.A,; and his 
wor is worthy of Turner’s picture. 
Death of Mrs. J. W. Anson.—Your readers will learn with deep regret 


the demise of this esteemed lady, which took place on Sunday evening, 
13th inst., at her residence, Bishop's Walk, Lambeth, surrounded by her 
family, at the early age of 30, leaving behind an attached and sorrowing 
husband, and three children. 
lands, Nov. 26, 1827. 


She was born at Campbelton, in the High- 
Her father (who died in 1837, and known as ho- 
nest ‘‘Sam Johnson,’’) was many years manager of Paisley, and several 
theatres between Glasgow and the Highlands of Scotland, and a most ver- 
satile and talented actor. Mrs. Anson was highly respected in private 


life, and blessed in an eminent degree with all those virtues which most 





persuasive treatment that might be required. Beating hardly comes 





adorn her sex. 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF THE GODS 
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4 streak for 1 lichtning—nothing less 

Was interlaced, whilst, o'er his brow, 

4 cloud of fierce resentment, even now, 

Sat gathering—statue-like he sits, 


Nor moves, nor winks, nor sign of life emits, 

So deep absorbed is he ;—anon he speaks, 

And, at his voice, the ponderous mountain shakes ; 
The lightnings tlash from out his sable curls, 

And thunders crash, as round abott he hurls 

His bolts, now forg’d by Vulcan. Rising then, 
With care intense, and anger in his mien, 

‘Eternal goas, attend,’’ he thus began, 

‘‘The cause of this Grand Council, you must know, 
Comes from the earth, that reptiles’ nest below. 

I need not tell you how, in times long past, 

That thieving son of Japetus, Prometheus, cast 
Man out of clay, and from bright Phebus stole 
Ethereal flames wherewith to light his soul. 

Little we thought, when first the race begun, 

How fast they'd multiply, the race they'd run, 
Nor dreamt we they would ever dare to pry, 

Or seek to view our persous in the sky ; 

But this they Aave done—in our sacred sphere 
They've spied out Mars, and Saturn, and ‘tis clear 
Ourself Omnipotent these reptiles know of, 

And Venus is made a telescopic show of, 

Her beauteous person all exposed to view, 

For ‘‘six cents only,’’ by this shameless crew. 

Our wife, ay. by ourself! the virtuous Juno, 

With Ceres, Vesta, and a host whom you know, 
Have all been stared at with a vulgar gusto. 

Nay, more, they know our very weight and measure, 
And scan our actions at their ease and pleasure. 

My very lightnings have they caught and trained, 
Bitted and bridled, and subservient rein’d. 

Oh! this is too much! ye deities infernal ! 

Ye gods of mischief, dark and sempiternal. 
Demons below! Divinities most true! 

Are there no means to crush this damned erew ?”’ 


He ended, and the Gods, long time amazed, 
Folded their arms, and mute on chaos gazed. 

At length arose 

Perspiring Vulcan, he whose blows 

Achilles’ armor wrought ; boldly he stands, 

His face unwashed, nor, from his hands, 

Nor black nor grease remov’d. 

‘‘Great Sire,’’ said he, 

‘‘Since down to Lemnos you have sent for me, 
To this great ‘extra session,’ speak I will, 
Though much I fear these mortal hordes to kill 
Beyond my pow’r is—well you know 

I tried in vain to do it long ago. 

I’ve kindled such vast fires within their earth 
As on its surface caused a fearful dearth ; 

From Etna’s jaws the molten mass I sent, 

Shook their abodes, and hills and mountains rent ; 
But all in vain, I fear I must ‘knock under,’ 
These mortals will progress, in spite of thunder. 
‘Twere pity, mighty Sire, you gave the order 

To have that mischief-maker made, you called Pandora ; 
For then, without the pow’rs of propagation, 
The race had soon died out.”’ 

He said, and o'er his sweltering face 

Passed his huge paw, and then resum'd his place. 


Uprising, then, great Neptune, god renowned, 

Stroked his vast beard, nor on his brother frowned, 

But turning his quid—for Neppy chewed, no doubt— 

He cleared his bronz’d throat, and in a ‘‘salt’’-like sheut 
He thus began : 

“Now ‘d—n my tarry toplights,’ brother Jove, 

If I arn’t strove in vain, or vainly strove, 

To take these ‘lolly lobbers’ on the quarter, 

Or give ’em a lick betwixt their ‘wind and water.’ 

I’ve tried to swamp ‘em in a watery grave, 

Since first I held dominion o’er the brave ; 

I’ ve sente’en millions to old Davy Jones, 

‘Till Pontus’ bed is covered with their bones ; 

I’ve swelled their rivers, swept their towns away, 

And fill’'d them many a time with dire dismay, 

But where's the use ’—they build them up again, 

And hold dominion on the very main, 

Of which I was sole master. Nay, e en mcre, 

They've linked, with talking moorings, shore to shore. 
‘Twas but the other day—ay ! ‘tis a fact— 

I caught the lubbers in the very act, 

And, using all the strength that I was able, 
Broke, for a while, their ‘great Atlantic cable.’ 
Anger, great Jove? ‘tis folly to pursue it ; 

In spite of all my pow’r, they yet will do it. 
Ganny, you swab! just ‘push the grog about ;’ 
This lingo’s dried my scuppers fairly out.”’ 


Thus Neptune spake, 

And him the howling Typhanos thus answered : 
‘Leader of the legions of the sea, 

None, save great Jove himself, can rival thee ; 

None but the Lightning-hurler hath such might, 

To bear the burdens of this holy fight ; 

For me, I must confess, in vain I strive 

To crush these swarming bees within their hive: 
Fiercely I’ ve swept o'er water, land, and town, 
Their woods uprooted, and their homes cast down, 
Till mad, and frantic with my ill success, 

I've howl'd and moan’d, fatigued and in distress. 
Wind, mighty Jove, will never do, depend on’t, 
They biow as well as I, and there’s an end on’'t.”’ 


Jove heard and was abash’d, then up he sprang, 
His lightnings flashed, the heavens with thunder rang, 
Clap after clap, and flash upon flash, all bright, 
Show forth his anger, and attest his might. 
‘*Break up the court !’’ he cried, ‘‘no more we'll boast 
Of pow’r among our vain Olympian host ; 
Go to your elements now, one and all, 
Ourself alone must e’en contrive the fall 
Of this fell race of rivals—rivals, forsooth, 
They'll soon be our superiors—that’s the truth.”’ 
Long time ia moody meditation sat the god of thunder, 
Lost in a train of more than special wonder, 
Vainly revolving in his mind some plan 
By which he might exterminate this tribe of man. 
‘To be, or not to be,’’ he cogitated, 
‘Whether ‘tis nobler thus to be checkmated 
By this reptile brood, or e’em to ‘rub them out.’ 
Ay !—there’s the rub indeed; we've tried—but lo ! 
Our efforts to that end have been ‘no go.’ 
Sore am I now distressed ; the time is nigh 
When these fell creatures, learning how to fly, 
Will, with their d—d machines, soon seale the sky, 
Marry our virgin hosts—that’s so! What then? 
Why thus immortalize all future men. 
Oh, ‘tis a consummation, not devoutly wish’d, 
If they accomplish this, we're surely dish’d. 
They're coming to it fast, with fearful pace, 
Already have they conquer'd time and space. 
With steam, and telegraph, and printing-press, 
The earth-bred worms are ‘some’—ay! ‘nothing less,’ 
Their runners, jumpers, wrestlers, seeking fame, 
Surpass the ‘godlike men’ at every game. 
Mars would be nowhere, Hector term'd a fool 
Jason defeated by this modern school. : 
And as to the flying horses of Apollo, 
Their racing ‘cracks’ would beat his nags all hollow; 
Earth, air, and sea, are subject to their will, 
Vainly we strive these mortal hordes to kill. 


altogether as large as we were accustomed to meet on the Course in years 
gone by, especially with respect to persons in vehicles. 
nevertheless animated. 
expected, did not visit the Course, although a space in the Grand Stand 


Our occupation’s gone—no doubt about it ! 

So now what shall we do? Why—do without it.’’ 
Maen ng portion of the Address is omitted at the particular re 
s \ » n tl ind wl 
stil tO bear i 1 not Ed . 


RACING AT KINGSTON, JAMAICA 

COUNTY OF SURREY RACES, 1857 

The Race Meeting for the present year, which commenced on the 8th 

Dec., was equal to any the last seven years ; but the attendance was not 

The sports were 

His Excellency the Governor and Lady, who were 

was specially set apart for them. The Band of the 2d W.I. Regiment was 
in attendance, and amused the company with several lively airs. 


| Tuespay, Dec. 8, 1857—Two-year-old Stakes—a sweepstakes of £10 each, | 


with £30 added by Henry Davis, Esq., the winner of the Two-year-old | 
Stakes last year, and £30 from the Race Fund. One mile and distance 
Thirteen subs. 

RO ee ee | eee se crite cre te i 


GC. Bevo se MiaCHIO! 5 ate, oss cae cdc e ee echoes emer ceesisies 2 | 
H. Davis's Hyacintha..... Bc cceeeeee eT ee Cree ee 3 
| H. McLean Wood's Sister Madge.........00.--sececeeecceeeeverees 4 | 

The other horses were almost distanced. | 
Same Day--Queen’s Purse, Three mile heats. 
J. W. DAVi8'S BlGch BOMEY coc vevcicscoccesesacenss assesses ves i 4 
ee ROUTE @ PURDUE 5 a eroa bcc burt, 2 0e SPS Mah Ose O THE de RE 42 
Pr Davies Bem... bi. s. kc x's Rowe siprern e bie Sas scares 2 8 
VG. ©; BEAVO'S Dick THe ig eii sks cs cchee seve in es cs wisiewdseesiees 3 dr 
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Thig was expected to be a most exciting race, but it resulted more tame- 

ly than was at first anticipated—Black Beauty winning both heats with 

comparative ease. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes of £5 each, with £40 added, Two mile heats. 
Queen's Purse weights—2 yr. olds, dst.—untried allowed Sibs.; geldings 
and fillies allowed 3lbs. 


Mr. Hughes’ Cupid............ Sis AAR SRE OA eat ere ses | 
eh ES I 6h a ioc 0 e4-d ORR URNS OF e RKC ORE RA . Bo 8 
©: 0: Tao's Oe Pa vase ccc cic awdvews S Sutereent renee dist. | 


This was a contested race. The winner of both heats (Omar Pasha) be- | 
ing declared distanced, after a mecting of the Stewards, the race was run 
over, when it was won by Cupid, Bourbon being second. 

Same Day—The Cigar Purse of £25, given by one of the Stewards, free for 
everything, catch weights, gentlemen riders, mile heats ; entrance £2 
each, for the benefit of the Race Fund. The conditions of this purse | 
were, that each rider shall start with a lighted cigar, and the winner to 
come in with his rider’s cigar lighted, or lose the race. Thesecond ful- 
filling the conditions of the race, to have a handsome riding whip pre- | 
sented by asubscriber. Not less than five horses to start. The Cigars | 
to be furnished by the giver of the Purse, and to be handed to the ri- 
ders by the Judge. 


| a meet retribution for stand-owners who pocket such enormous proceeds 
| and can only dole out, with th es 


. 4th of May and the three following days. 


| twice that amount would not buy him from me. 


— 
aid of her Majesty, £213 15s. per day: 
while at York, Chester, and Doncaster, th ‘y are giving far more tha : 
} hy] bat an " © than 
iouvle that amount 

D ster Races.—The Doncaster balance, in 1856, 


+1) 
the ‘Oul for the pres year will 


the accounts present give them a clear £2000 profit 
Still they have done handsomely by their races ; and we are glad to find 
them reaping their reward, and able to meet the £1000a year church sub- 
scription so well. We trust that his Worship will bring his great racin 


was £1495 F 
was £1495 Ig ; and 


7 experience to bear upon the Grand Stand Inclosure question, and take 
such measures as will quench Acrobat and Blink Bonny rioting, ang algo 


give visitors a chance of getting a like of sight for their guinea, 
The Past Racing Season.—Taking the past racing season as a whole, it hag 
not been a great one. Blink Bonny, Vedette, Skirmisher, Black Tommy 
’ 


| Adamas, and Saunterer are six as good three-year-olds as we ordinarij 


find, and the speed of the last-named has perhaps hardly been rivalled 
since the Vulture and Velocipede days. Fisherman, clever as he is, hag 


had the luck to meet a number of very bad horses; and for pluck we 
know nothing to equal little Adamas winning the Liverpool St. Le er 


without any preparation. Clydesdale we fancy very much, and, although 


| the Annandales are too often slow and shoulder-tied, he seemed at Ascot 


to wear a very Derby look. For Wilton, too, we bave a sneaking fancy ; 
and, as we have said before, there is a promise, to our eye, of something 
very useful in Hepatica and Princess Royal. Birdcatcher has nobly kept 
his place among the senior stallions. Voltigeur, whose stock require age 

’ 


1 | and Womersley, who seems to get them to stay very well, have both made 


a great stride in popularity this season, and we are curious to note how 
the Kingstons, Newminsters, Stockwells, and West Australians, will 
‘‘frame’’ in ’58. Sporting Review, 

Great Northamptonshire Stakes.—There are already nearly seventy nameg 
down for this event, headed by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

Chester May Meeting.—It has been determined to hold this meeting on the 
Already have ninety-threa 
subscribers been obtained for the Cup, for which the entries are likely to 
equal in numerical strength those of preceding years. Into the programme 
for the last day a new race has been imported. It is called the ‘‘Steward’s 
Cup,"’ value £300. 'Fhe horses will carry weight for age, the distance 
will be 1 mile 7 furlongs, and the event promises not only to be most suc- 
cessful, but to materially strengthen the attractions of the Friday, Mr 
Topham, the enterprising’ clerk of the course, has, too, announced that 
‘‘No horse will be handicapped at Chester that has run in any selling race 
not in conformity with the Newmarket rule.”’ 7 

Hobbie Noble. —We have received a note from Mr. Groves, of Plompton 
Hall, near Knaresboro’, the well known breeder, contradicting that he is 
tired of Hobbie Noble. He says—‘‘If I had been so, I might have had 
£1500 for him not six weeks ago, to go to America ; but I can assure you 
The horse is going to 
the Curragh for one season only ; and I expect he will be A. 1 before two 
years expire. 

Mr. T. Carter, jun., has recently purchased the brood mare Cintra, and 
she has been shipped for Chantilly. 

Mr. G. Hodgman has purchased Beacon from Mr. H. Hill, and he hag 
joined C. Boyce’s string at Epsom. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEA STAKES, 1858, 
The following are the several trainers’ lots for this event, so far as we 





| have been able to ascertain :— 


Trained by W. Butler—-Memorial, ch. c., by Weatherbit, out of Remin- 


ORO Re OE kl | ee is ee See ae ene ere : 2 sisal 
Soke ke A eer eco rn era Pres Re eae 2 2|~ By R Cott Nee Ravine. Ye ty Tadion Geties t ‘ 
Mr. Gillchrist’s Belle...........--ss++ceccerreccee. ee OR re re ne ee ee Oe eee ee ae 
ry *. Pe | fer. 
, Mr. Nunes’s PRON ei 66 Hi 42.do 0d RRS 2a eka ees S wth 4 4 By Collins—Field Marshal the Duke of Duty, ch. c., by Pyrrhus-the- 


| 


sent from indisposition. 


| Serious accident occurred, although the visitors on the Course ‘‘a cheval’ | 
| were equally numerous as on former occasions. 





} 


Esq., Wr. Berry, Esq., Stewards. 


| sand, we may observe that in our present number we give the several train- 


A fifth horse started to fulfil the conditions of the race. 
The Patron of the Purse (Edward Lucas, Esq.) was prevented being pre- | 
The sports of the evening were happily brought 
to a close soon after candle light. 

With the exception of the rider of Mr. Glanville’s Florizel being thrown 
in the Maiden Purse, having, it was said, sustained some slight injury, no 


There was two more days’ racing, but we have not yet received the re- 
port. The following is a list of the officers of the Turf Club :— 
Col. Tipy, Judge. 
Capt. Cooprr, R.N., Starter. 
Gro. SoLtomon, Esq., Treasurer. 


Col. Goodwin, 4lst Regt., Col. Whitetield, 2d W.I.R., Maj. Boville, 2d 
W.LR., Capt. Peddie, 41st Regt., P. A. Espeut, Esq., S. W. Mais, Esq., 
F. H. March, Esq., Edw. Lucas, Esq., Chas. Levy, Esq., W. G. Astwood, 








——E 


Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 





From the ‘ London Field”’ of the 12th Dec. 
The betting of the week has been a little more animated than for some 
time past; but the Chester Cup is scarcely ever mentioned, all holding | 
hard till more is known of the contemplated change. The Derby has re- 
ceived more consideration than the earlier event at Newmarket, and one 
or two horses for it been backed with spirit. Respecting the Two Thou- 


ers’ lots, which will be followed up by similar compilations for the Derby and 
Oaks. 6 to] is offeredon the field, but Clydesdale is all the rage,though there 
is every indication that the Lord of Lorn will see a considerably shorter price 
ere long. 

For the Epsom conflict Mentmore looks very healthy, and The Grand Se- 
cret, who was too big to train this season, is introduced at 50 to, which 
we consider worth taking, inasmuch as Danebury must have something in 
force, and we believe that good hedging may be afforded about that horse 
in the spring. Longrange’s friends are accumulating fast ; and we have 
received flattering accounts of The Hadji, who is in Tom Dawson’s stable. 
Owing to the unanimity that pervades the several executives, we are 
happy to find that, during the coming season, much clashing will be avoid- 
ed. Lincoln appears likely to lead the van of legitimate meets again ; but 
the days fixed are very awkward. ‘Till the middlejof February, therefore, 
the racing men will have to put up with a dull time, unless he occasional- 
ly patronises a steeple-chase, cuursing, or some other meeting of an oppo- 
site character. The Jockey Club have declined interfering with the time 
of holding the Craven sports at head-quarters ; Beverly and Richmond are 
to essay a spring tryst each; and the earlier York and Epsom ones are to 
be held in the same week ; whilst the summer gathering at the latter place 
is courteously brought forward a week to avoid collision with the Man- 
chester Whitsun events. The Chester revels are to be held during the 
first week in May, which will either destroy the Shrewsbury sports, or ne 
cessitate Mr. Frail to potronise the last week in April. The important 
time of nominating horses for all the great spring handicapsand leading 
two and three-year-old events is drawing nigh; and we are inclined to 
think that, except where bad management, niggardness, or dishonesty, 
characterises certain meetings, the entries will be even more numerous 
than usual. Weare told that already nearly one hundred subscribers’ 
names are down for the Chester Cup; and we find also that Mr. Topham 
has added a new race to his liberal programme, and has intimated that he 
will handicap no animal for the Roodee stakes that has been running in 
selling races not in conformity with the Newmarket rule—a very wise and 
commendable resolution, and one that would certainly have a salutary ef- 
fect upon the Turf, if properly carried out at all meetings where any claim 
to popularity or respectability is set up. Selling races are a prolific source 
of fraud ; and we regret there are so many magnates, even, who enter 
horses to besold for £20 or £30 that are well known by them, at the 
same time, to be worth nearer £400. Such practices destroy the original 
object the promoters of these stakes had in view, viz., to confine the con- 
tests to horses of an inferior class, and to give their owners a chance of 
winning small stakes towards liquidating their heavy expenses. War- 
wick and Shrewsbury, in particular, have been the nurseries for these 
great bugbears to the turf ; and we are not at all surprised that at the re- 
cent Jockey Club congress Gen. Peel should have given notice that, for 
the purpose of enforcing their rule, passed at the First Spring Meeting in 
1856, he should make a formal objection to any horse that ran in the late 
selling races at Shrewsbury being handicapped for any race at Newmarket, 
or at any meeting of which the Stewards of the Jockey Club are ex-officio 
stewards. We congratulate the General upon the honorable and inde- 
pendent step he has thus taken, and trust that he will not haltin his pro- 
gress. Let but such names as Glasgow, Beaufort, Fitzwilliam, Powlett, 
and Exeter come to the rescue, and we should not fear the result. 


Goodwood Races.— We may note that, while other entries thrive, Good- | 
wood is reaping the deserved reward of its niggardly tactics in entries of | 
the most meagre kind. 














see the Molecomb and Lavant with nine or tenentrieseach? Yet itis but 


| ch. c., by Orlando, out of Stamp. 
| ton, out of Mystery by Jerry. 


First, out of Olla. 
By J. Day, jun.—B. c. by Bay Middleton, out of Cymba. Fitz-Roland, 
The Grand Secret, br. c., by Tedding- 


By W. Day—Esau (brother to St. Hubert), b.c., by Surplice, out of 
Ferina. The Happy Land, br. c., by Jericho, out of Glee. B. c. by Sur- 
plice, out of Calm. Wilton, ch. c., by Grosvenor, out of Stomacher. 
Woodhouse, b. c., by Touchstone, out of Lady Harriet. 

By Isaac Day—Ch. c. by Pyrrhus-the-First, out of Concertina. B. c. by 
Loadstone, out of Royalty. B. or br. c. by Nutwith, out of Latitude. 

By J. Daley—Child of the Ocean, b. c., by Pyrrhus-the-First, out of Sea- 
weed. 

By M. Dawson—Forerunner, ch. c., by Orlando, out of Hurry Scurry. 

By J. Dawson—Chippenham, b. c., by Teddington, dam by Bay Middle- 
ton, out of Arbis. Masaniello, ch. c., by The Hero, out of Ignorance. 
Vandyke (brother to Schiedam), b.c., by The Flying Dutchman, out of 
Emeute. 

By Eskrett—The Ethiopian, bl. or br. c., by Robert de Gorham, out of 
Mary. Homburg, b. c., by Chatham, out of Hesse Homburg. 

By Flintoff—Simpleton, br. c., by Flatcatcher, out of Miss Julia Ben- 
nett. 

By Godding—Jordan, b. c., by Jericho, out of Guatracha. 

By Goodwin—Brother to Laird Duff, br. c., by Annandale, out of Ca- 
lista. 

By W. Goater—Clydesdale (late Findhorne), ch. or bl. c., by Annan- 
dale, out of The Biddy. Greenfinch (brother to Goldfinch), b. c., by Or- 
lando, out of Little Finch. 

By Hayhoe—Mentmore (brother to Mentmore Lass), b. c., by Melbourne, 
out of Emerald. 

By T. Harrison—Rafatie, ch. c., by Bandy, dam by Harkaway. 

sy F. Kellow—Carmel, ch. c., by Loup Garou, out of Forest Fly. 

By H. May—Ravenstonedale, ch. c., by Meteor, out of Louise by Sir 
Hercules. 

By J. Osborne—Sermon, ch. c., by Surplice, out of Moonbeam. 

By C. Peck—Coxwold, b. c., by The Flying Dutchman, out of Alice 
Hawthorn. 

By J. Prince—The Lord of Lorn, (brother to Lord of the Hills and Lord 
of theTstesj,-b:-c., by Touchstone, out of Fair Helen. Settlement, b.c., 
by The Cossack, out of Bridal. 2 

By Reeves—Lord Stately, b. c., by Orlando, out of Lady Strutt. ‘ 

By J. Scott—Brother to Marchioness, b. c., by Melbourne, out of Cini- 
zelli. Cock-a-doodle-doo, gr. c., by Chanticleer, out of The Flapper. 
Streamer, ch. c., by Longbow, out of Canezou. ‘Toxophilite, b. c., by 
Longbow, out of Legerdemain. 

By T. Taylor—Brother to Pumicestone, b. c., by Cotherstone, out of The 
Duchess of Lorraine. 

By A. Taylor ~ Brother to Bird-on-the-Wing, bl. c., by Irish Birdcatcher, 
out of the Prairie Bird by Touchstone. Brother to Mary Copp, b. ¢., bY 
The Flying Dutchman, out of Blue Bonnet. B. c. by The Flying Dutch- 
man, out of Gala. B. c. by Melbourne, out of Clarissa. 

The whereabouts of the following horse is not known :— 

Convert, b. c., by Cowl, out of Tiff. 





A Jacob's Well in Buckinghamshire.—In a Yecent number of the ‘British 
Workman”’ appeared an account of a public spring by the side of @ road, 
which was found to be of essential use to the poor. There is another on 
the estate of Dr. Lee, so well known to our readers as the advocate of 
peace and temperance. The turnpike road from Aylesbury (the @un- 
ty town of Bucks) to Oxford, passes through the village of Hart ell, 
about two miles from Aylesbury. Several excellent springs rise in the 
parish, which mostly run to waste ; but about ten years ago, a few gen- 
tlemen entertained an idea that one at least might be made of use to 
travellers frequenting the road and market. They soon found a spring 
by the side of the high road, and with some judgment conveyed it by 
glazed pipes about fourteen yards, so as to make the water flow with 
about ten inches fall, into ancat stone tank made for the purpose, which 
was covered over with a neat arch, and a ladle with chain attache 1 to the 
sides, so that parties travelling might refresh themselves with pure drink 
always running clear and good from the fountain head, without the posst- 
bility of anything filthy or injurious being mixed with it. The water, 
after filling the first tank, was conveyed in a similar manner to anothe I, 
a few yards distant, which is left open, and serves for the aceommodation 
of cattle of all kinds. A workman on the road counted, on one day, UP* 
wards of 100 persons going to Aylesbury market, who drank at the spring, 
and the publican who kept ‘“The Bugle” told our informant that many 
persons went thither who used to call at his house on their way from the 
town. The whole expense of this improvement did not exceed £7, which 
was easily provided by gentlemen volunteers. Doubtless there are many 
situations similarly circumstanced, where like conveniences might be very 
advantageous. Much credit is due to Dr. Lee for his ready acquiesence in 
a boon which, like Jacob’s Well, may probably continue for many gene- 
rations. : 

T. Sayers and Bill Benjamin —Another deposit of £20 aside for this event 
was duly accounted for at Dan Dismore’s King’s Arms, Smart’s-buildings, 
Holborn, on Wednesday. 

The Busy-Body.—He labors without thanks, talks without credit, in 


Who would have thought, a few years ago, to | without love, dies without tears, without pity—save that some 8a, 


was a pity he died no sooner.”’ 
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A WORD ON PONIES. 

‘HE ENGLISH AND IRISH G ALLOWAY AND T HE NARRAGANSET PACER. 
ter the various decriptions of ponies which we have enumerated and 
described in our recent articles, there is none more worthy of notice than 
the peculiar race of small horses, rather than what can be exactly classed 
as ponies, which forme ly existed, nearly indentical in all their character- 
istics, in two 
with the other, yet sing 
a first idea of their being 
these is the small district 
in the south-west of Scotland. 
Yalway, between the great expanse O : ; 

tty the west of ireland. Phe whole width of the Irish Sea and of 
the island itself lies between the two districts, whigh have, in spite of 
theirsimilar names, no connection, whether of origin or of population ; yet, 
strange to say, in each locality there 1s, or rather was ~for they have re- 
cently become extinct—a peculiar breed of horses wholly different and 
distinct from the native stock, whether of Scotland or Ireland, yet so simi- 
lar in all their characteristics and qualifications that their identity of origin 
cannot be doubted. ‘These are the animals which, from the Scottish dis- 
tricts on the border of the Counties of Wigton and Kirkenbright, received 
the name of Galloways, a word which afterward came to be misapplied to 
gmall horses of all discriptions, somewhat above the standard of what 
would be called ponies, from what ever part of the world they were 
prought into the English market. In that district they were long famous 
for their endurance, speed, docility and easiness of gait, as well as for 
their high and courageous spirit ; and so long as the country roads and, 
indeed, the great national thoroughfares of England and Scotland were 
such as to render the saddle the only rapid and agreeable and by far the 
most certain mode of travel, these beautiful and excellent little auimals 
were preserved in their purity, were carefully propagated from the best 
mares and stallions of their own race, and commanded large prices for the 
use both of gentlemen and ladies as road hackneys. ‘heir power of 
carrying weight and of travelling at an easy and moderate gait for an al- 
most unlimited number of consecutive hours was really wonderful. But 
when the progress of improvement covered England and her provinces 


A 


ularly enough, with names so similar as to justify 
in some sort similar or identical. 
of Galloway, on the shores of the Solway Frith, 
The other is a portion of the County of 


with a network of excellent roads, when gigs and light two-wheeled | 


vehicles usurped the place of the saddle, and flying stage-coaches and yet 
more rapid mails supplanted the slow, lumbering vans and diligences, it 
became unnecessary to keep up a particular breed of horses, too small for 
agricultural use, too light for dratt, without sufficient speed or length for 
hunters, and from which no class of horses for general utility could be 
raised by any system of cross-breeding. Consequently the beautiful and 
enduring little Galloways fell gradually into disrepute, and were either 
not bred at all, or merely bred for fancy purposes, to mount the children 


of both sexes of the gentry and nobility ; while their place in their own | 


country was taken by what was falsely called the improved road hackney, 
half cab, half cart-horse, by the gig-horse and by the half-bred hunter. 
In Galloway, the breed is now entirely extinct; although of late years 
attempts have been made to produce its counterpart by breeding large- 
sized pony mares of the Scotch and Shetland breeds to small, low-built 


close-coupled, bony, thorough-bred stallions, for the purpose, mentioned | 


above, of becoming children’s riding horses and boys’ hunters. And a 
very excellent and admirable little type of animal is so produced, with 
high spirit, plenty of pluck, plenty of bone, plenty of speed, for the pur- 
poses to which they are intended. But they are nota breed, nor can 
they transmit a reproduction of themselves by in-breeding. If crossed 
back to ponies they lose the blood; if crossed back to thorough-breds 
they lose their pony characteristic, and in the end come to nothing more 
than undersized half-breds or three-quarter-breds ; if bred in and in, as 
always must be the case with cross-breds, they deteriorate in all respects, 
and lose all the good qualities which they derived from either side. 

In Galway, the existence of the animal was not known until acom- 
paratively recent period ; and, as in that wild, remote and semi-civilized 
district, the same reasons still exist which originally caused them to be 
prized so highly in the sister kingdom, the want of good roads for wheeled 
carriages, they are believed still to exist there in their purity ; although 
the rudeness of the district, the barrenness of the soil, the extreme po- 
verty of the cotter farmers, and the absence,of wealthy rural proprietors 


and resident gentry, have led to their deterioration, owing to scarcity of | 
food, deficiency of shelter, want of intelligent supervision in breeding, | 


and, perhaps not least, want of inducement to breed those of high quality, 
consequent on a want of market. It is not, however, to be doubted that 
if an intelligent system were adopted, the Galway-Galloways might be 
bred up to their original high standard, and this beautiful and—for its 
proper uses—incomparable little animal might be reintroduced in its per- 
fection. It is worthy of remark that the existence of this horse in Irish 
Galway, identical with the horse of Scottish Galloway, and the further ex- 
istence in both places of a direct oral tradition of the origin of the breed 


which tradition can by no means have been transmitted from one dis- | 


trict go the other—proves almost conclusively what has been disputed, 
tho 
Spanish origin. 
rses cast on the shores of the two districts from the shipwrecked gal- 
ns of the Spanish Armada. In both districts it is a matter of histori- 
il notoriety that Spanish war-ships were wrecked at the period in ques- 

and as they doubtless had cavalry on board, there is no cause for 


he 


’ 


iting the tradition, the rather that the Galloways of both districts | 
peculiarities of the Andalusian jennets, and show a | 
In the New Forest, likewise, on the coast 


have many of the 
ree tincture of Moorish blood. 
unpshire, as we have mentioned above, Spanish war-ships went 

, and there also were found in past years ponies of surpassing speed, 
pirit, and beauty. ‘These, however, have been utterly deteriorated and 
bred out, owing toa very different cause—the right of free pasture at- 
tached to territorial holdings in the forest or on its outskirts, and the cus- 
tom, which has prevailed there from the earliest times, of letting stallions 
and mares of all sorts of inferior classes run at large within its precincts— 
Whence has, of course, arisen an undistinguishable race, traceable to pro- 


miscuous intercourse, and, although not without some valuable qualities, | 


chieily to be noticed fer their rough and ragged appearance and character. 
These are generally known in all the south west of England as forest 
ponies, ant are used there much as are the Shetlanders and larger Scottish 
ponies in the countries where they prevail. They are common not only to 
the New Forest, but to the wild tracts of Dartmoor and Exmoor, in the 
adjacent counties. 
_ One reason for disputing the Spanish origin of the Scottish Galloways, 
is the fact that this region furnished horses to Edward I. during his inva- 
sions of Scotland many centuries before the time of the Armada; but 
apart from the fact that it by no means follows that because Galloway 
might have received a particular breed of horses from shipwrecked Span- 
Ish vessels, she could have had no horses before the coming ashore of that 
waif, this argument certainly does not apply to Galway ; and, in one word, 
the internal evidences contained in the animals themselves of their Span- 
ish origin are far stronger than any traditions whether pro or con 

“The pure Galloway,’’ says Youatt, in his work on the Horse, ‘‘was 
said to be nearly fourteen hands high and sometimes more, of a bright bay 
or brown, with black legs, and small head and neck, and peculiarly deep, 
clean legs. Its qualities were speed, stoutness, and sure-footedness over a 
very rugged and mountainous country."’ From other authorities, better 
acquainted, perhaps, than Mr. Youatt with the race in question, we find 
that they more often exceeded fourteen hands by half a hand than fell 
short of that height ; that they were quite as often or oftener of a rich, 
deep, glossy chesnut—a peculiarly Andalusian color—as either brown or 
bay ; that they were conspicuous for their breadth between the eyes, for 
their basin faces, for their thin, silky manes and tails, and for the total 
absence of hair on their fetlocks. They were, also, many of them natural 
pacers, or amblers, as that pace is called in Eugland, and were all of them 
easily trained to take and hold it for many hours together. A distin- 
Suished Seottish divine thus describes the animal in question ; ‘*There was 
once a breed of small, elegant horses in Scotland, similar to those of Ice- 
land and Sweden, which were known by the name of Galloways, the best of 
which sometimes reached the height of fourteen hands anda half. One of 
this description I possessed, it having been bought. for my use when I was 
&boy. In point of elegance of shape it was a perfect picture, and in dis- 
position it was gentle and compliant. It moved almost to a wish, and 
hever tired: | rode this little creature for 25 years, and twice in that time 
I rode 150 miles at a stretch without stopping, except to bait, and that 
not for above an hour atatime. It came in at the last stage with as 
much ease and alacrity as it travelled the first. I could have undertaken 
to have performed ou this beast, when it was in its prime, 60 miles a day 
for a twelyemonth running, without any extraordinary exertion. z 5 : 

It is a matter of real regret that so excellent a breed of creatures should 
have been allowed to become extinct in both hemispheres, if it be not pre- 
served by chance in the degenerated race of Galway. We say in both 
hemispheres—for, although it is not generally known, it is yet certain 
that we once possessed in the far famed Narragansett pacer the actual 
Spanish pacing jennet of Andalusia, and the exact counterpart of the 
Scottish Galloway. The color, pace, docility, size, endurance, all the cha- 
racteristics, indeed, would almost establish this fact without evidence. 
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Up lyke’s History of the Episcopal Church in Narraganset,’’ where will 
be found a curious letter from a Mr. Hazard, who was intimately acquaint 
ed with the race while it was at its highest perfection and held at its high 
est value; and who distinctly states it to be of Spanish origin, the ances 
tors having been brought from Cuba, where the breed was in such demand 
for ladies’ saddle-horses that he attributes the extinction of the race in 
Rhode Island to the exportation of them in undue numbers to the Havana. 
W e suspect, however, that the cause was rather the same which led to its 
| extirpation in England—the improvement of roads and the introduction 
of wheeled carriages as the means of private conveyance, which rendered 
| 4 larger and stronger horse necessary, and for which trotters are preferable 
to pacers. ‘To whatever cause it is due, the decline of the breed must be 
regretted. It is doubtful whether it can ever be renewed or replaced, and 
it was undoubtedly a pure race of rare powers. 


| 





THE KEXICAN MUSTANG AND NORTHERN INDIAN PONY. 

We now come to the ponies of our own continent. For although it is not 
to be denied that the horses of Americafare all, in the beginning, traceable 
to a foreign origin, and although we have no distinct breed or family of 
the full-sized horse which is not distinctly to be traced back to some one 
particular European family, of which it still preserves the principal char- 
acteristics, we have certainly two families of ponies which, though they 
are probably to be discovered originally in two European breeds of larger 
size, differ from the original type so widely that they may now be set 
down as distinct. These are the Mexican Mustang and the Indian Pony of 
the North, which are in themselves distinct breeds, altnough there is un- 
doubtedly growing up a hybrid race between the twoiu those conterminous 
districts where the border tribes of the Northern and Southern Indians 
make war on each other, and forage on the horse herds of their enemies 
in time of hostilities, or trade and barter for them in time of precarious 
peace. 

The Mustang of the Mexican and Texan praires, where it has spread 
over much of the Western country beyond the Mississippi and the cross 
timbers, is clearly of Spanish origin, and both has and shows a considera- 
ble share of Moorish blood. It is not, however, generally of the pure An- 
, dalusian type ; or, if it be so originally, is greatly degenerated by having 
| run wild for years or centuries. It is under-sized, very slight-limbed, and 
often disproportionately made, with the neck or the back, or both, far too 
long for either symmetry or strength. ‘Their hoofs are often very badly 
formed, and their posteriors are generally weak, long andslender. On the 
other hand, they show blood in the shape and setting on of their lean, long 
heads, in their wide nostrils and fine manes and tails. They have consid- 
erable spirit and fire, and are sometimes vicious at first, but when resolu- 
tely combatted, lack perservering pluck, and easily give up the contest. It 
is said, also, that although when first mounted they display much life, 
vigor, and showy action, they lack hardihood and endurance. It is well 
proved that, in a wild state, they can be ridden down and captured with- 
| out much difficulty by good trained domestic horses, even carrying the 
weight of a rider, whenever they can be approached sufficiently close to 
allow anything approaching to an equality in the start. They are, how- 
ever, the cavalry horses of tlfe Comanche and Apache Indians; and al- 
though they are confessedly able to stand the shock of a charge of Ame- 
rican troop-horses, it does not appear to us, from the facility with which 
| they envade or frustrate the pursuit of our mounted regiments, and the 
extreme difficulty of bringing them to engagement, that they can be so 
deficient in endurance or power of sustaining fatigue as they have been re- 
presented. It is clear, however, that they are in allrespects so far inferi- 
or to the American horse that they can never sustain any comparison with 
him. Nothing is to be gained by crossing them with our horses, and the 
only utility which they can ever subserve is as the riding animals of chil- 
dren or very young ladies. They do not generally run, so far as we can 
judge from the specimens which we have seen in the Northern States, to 
above 134 or 14 hands; and theugh some of themy,are certainly pretty, 
graceful, elegant creatures, and some of them easy and light-going natu- 
‘ral pacers, they have not impressed us favorably, as compared either with 

any of the imported European ponies, or with that of the Northern Indians. 

It is, however, not only probable, but nearly certain, that we have not seen 
' the best specimens of the breed, as they are not in very high repute or in 
| general use in the North. They are ofall colors, browns, bays, blacks, 
, sorrels, duns, and, by no means unfrequently, piebalds, which is an ex- 
tremely plebeian color, and which almost certainly inplies a deterioration 
of blood from the Oriental or desert type. When it is seen in domestica- 
| tion, it is held to imply a cross of the Hanoverian or Pomeranian horse, 
both of which run to fancy colors, spots and piebalds, and both of which 
appear to possess less Eastern blood than any other European varieties. 
The only spotted horses known among pure Arabians are black speckled 
rather than spotted, on a white ground, and blood red blotched on the 
same color. White or gray Barbs have, invariably, black shins and muz- 
zles; Hanoverians invariably flesh-colored, and we have seen Mustangs 
| with low-bred brand. It has been held that all the wild horses of the 
American pampas or prairies are descended from the Spanish chargers en- 

larged at the siege of Buenos Ayres; as those of Europe are said to have 
‘sprung from the Turkish horses released at that of Azof. We believe nei- 
ther fact to be wholly correct. The siege of Buenos Ayres is not so far re- 
| mote, in point of time, as to account for the immense multitudes of horse 
herds now running wild, bothin North and South America ; nor does it 
| seem to us probable, if possible, that the horse should have made its way 
through the dense forests and swampy tropical thickets—a sort of country 
to which he is most averse—of the Isthmus of Panama and Central America, 
from South to North America. We therefore lean to the belief that the 
wild horses of Mexico, Texas, and the western prairies of the United States, 
| are the decendants of chargers escaped from the Spanish Florida and Mis- 
| sissippi expeditions of Ponce de Leon, Cabeca de la Vaca, Hernando Soto, 
and others, increased by escaped animals from carly voyagers and carly 
settlers in the West. 

The pony of the Northern Indians, prevailing from Canada downward, 
west of the lakes, over the Upper Mississippi country, is a totally distinct 
animal. He rarely exceeds thirteeen, never fourteen hands, and is a veri- 
table pony—short barrelled, round ribbed, strong-limbed, short and thick 
necked, with legs, fetlocks and feet literally of iron. His legs are covered 
with thick hair, his mane is almost as voluminous as that of a lion, often 
falliag on both sides of his neck, while the forelock covers his eyes, and 
iis tail is heavy and waved like that of the Canadian. In one word, he 
is the pure Norman war-horse of the largest, oldest, coarsest and most 
massive type, razeed into a pony. We are not aware that there is any his- 
tory or tradition as to his origin, but we cannot doubt that he is nothing 
more or less than the original Norman horse of the Canadas, degenerated 
in size but in no other respect, by ages of neglect, misuse, scanty susten- 





ance, want of shelter, and cruel usage, generation after generation. We 
doubt not that they could be bred up in size by judicious treatment. As 


it is, however, they are in every respect but size and great speed all that 
can be desired. They are as sure footed and as easily fed as mules, and 
fifty to one more enduring of cold. At their own pace, from five to seven 
miles an hour, they will jog along, perfectly unwearied, for fifty miles a 
day, week after week, witha load of one hundred and sixty pounds on_ their 
| saddle or three hundred in a wagon behind them. They are very docile, 
apparently as intelligent as dogs, good-tempered when not stallions, and 
extraordinarily high-couraged. We once saw, some five and-twenty years 
ago, large herds of these ponies running half wild in the great meadows 
of the Mohawk Reservation, on the banks of the Grand River, near Brant- 
ford, in Upper Canada ; and afterward travelled many days in succession 
in a light wagon drawn by a pair of these little shaggy brutes, not much 
bigger than Newfoundland dogs, both thorough stallions, hardly able to 
see out of their little fierce eyes through their thick shag of hair ; and we 
were singularly impressed with their qualities. They were driven with 
the least possible quantity of harness, and that chiefly made of rope, with- 
out breechings, bearing-reins, or blinders. ‘The driver had no whip, and 
said he dared not use one to them if he had, but ruled them perfectly, 
when he chose to do so, by his voice. Chiefly, however, he left them to 
themselves, and admirably did they perform. The roads, if they could 
be valled roads, were atrocious; often axle deep in mud ; often over cor- 
duroy tracks, made of unhewn logs, through deep, shaking morasses, full 
of holes that would have engulfed a big horse and his rider, and, at times, 
passing over large, deep, boggy streams and rivers, on a species of bridge 
which we never saw before or elsewhere, and trust we may never see again. 
These consisted of a single tier of huge squared logs, floating on the stream, 
and kept in place only by being deeply notched at each end, and connected 
by a strong rope, which was made fast to either shore. There was no rail 
or parapet on either side, and the whole fabric swayed and surged with 
the stream, and was often when a log was damaged or broken in two, sub- 
merged, when the wagon passed, to a depth of some inches. Whenever 
they doubted their ground, the ponies lowered their noses, snorted, snuff- 
ed at the doubtful place, and seemed to ex wnine it, the driver giving them 
their head freely, with more than human intelligence, and always in the 
end scrambled over the difficulty, and brought us through or over itin 
safety. At the end of the trip, we parted with our small equine friends 
with real regret, and never have forgotten them. 

This stamp of Canadian pony, we think, by all odds, the best animal _ of 
the sort on this continent for teaching boys to ride; and we should feel 
very confident that by breeding the largest mares of this race to short, 
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But direct evidence is not wanting, as will be discovered by reference to 


compact stocky-bred blood stallions, one would obtain a most hardy, 
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| what is known among breeders as ‘‘throwing back ;’’ 


serviceable and beautiful small horse, partaking in many of the best qua- 


lities of the lost race of Galloways. ‘he mares could be easily obtained, 
for a@ merely nominal sum, from the upper province of Canada and we 
verily believe that it 1 preve a good speculation to an intelligent 
breeding farmer to attempt to rfise some of this stock, so rapidly and regu 
larly is the demand increasing in our large cities for horses suitable for 
the young people of the wealthier classes ; and so desirable is it that the 
taste itself, and the demand to which it gives rise, should be encouraged. 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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MULES AND MULE BREEDING. 
To the Editor of The N. Y. ‘‘Tribune.”” 

Sir—I have read with much interest the article on mule-breeding whieh 
appeared in your issue of the 4th inst. It affords much valuable informa- 
tion on a subject of no small importance in our national economy, 
and one entitled to much greater consideration than is usually accorded 
to it. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the writer had not confined himself 
to the limits of his subject, but, by blending the questions of the propaga- 
tion of hybrids and animals of a pure species, has given to both an air of 
confusion which must at least be perplexing to the minds of his readers. 
It is obvious that the bgeeding of hybrids, or animals of the same genus 
but of different species, and the breeding of animals of the same genus and 
species, are not parallel cases ; and that, consequently, a theory that may 
be susceptible of satisfactory demonstration in one instance will altogether 
fail in the other. And here your writer was, I think, correct in ascribing 
the excess of power of transmitting properties possessed by the ass to the 
fact of that animal being nearer to his natural condition than the horse. 
This you will perceive destroys at once the doctrine that breeders of the 
pure horse species should seek to have the excess of blood and vital energy 
in the sire. It is this point indeed, that I wish chiefly to notice. Very 
little reflection is necessary to show us that this theory is altogether one 
sided, and in the very nature of things must be unsound. If it were true, 
we could not at the present day, by any possibility, have had more than 
one type or variety of the horse on the earth: or establish the principle 
now, ina very short time we should reach the same result. It could not 
be otherwise ; for if we once admit a preponderance of the power of trans- 
mission on the part of the sire, that power must be strengthened in the 
progeny (and you will remember that the properties of the sire would be 
given to his female as well as his male offspring), and as it would increase 
by arithmetical progression in each succeeding generation, it must inevita- 
bly assimilate to its own type every other variety. It is not surprising 
that Linnweus and Du Candolle, and Gen. Daumas and the Inspector of the 
French studs, should have held opinions the reverse of each other on this 
subject, and I will venture the assertion that Abd-el Kader is as far from 
the truth as cither of them. But as your columns are scarcely the proper 
media for a discussion of this character, I will sum up by saying that my 
experience as an amateur breeder has led me to the following conclusions : 

First—That there exists in every kingdom of animated nature, a grand 
law er agp rere ti by which nature maintains her equilibrium, or, 
wher®lost by fortuitous circumstances, restores it. This is illustrated by 
that is where any 
animal may produce offspring, which, though not bearing the remotest 

resemblance to either dam or sire, shall yet be the exact counterpart of 
one of its progenitors, of perhaps five or six generations back. 

Second—The imagination of the female during the period of gestation 
may be impressed so vividly as to affect the fatus. Jacob's mode of pro- 
cedure with Labon’s cattle, and which he persevered in until the whole of 
the flocks became ring-streaked, speckled and spotted, will be familiar to 
your readers. I[ have little doubt, also, that the quagga phenomenon 
mentioned by your author would, if investigated, be found to be referable 
to the same cause. 

T' hird—There is an almost invariable tendency in the male offspring to 
resemble the female parent and in the female offspring to resemble the 
male parent. ‘This, L admit, may be qualified by either of the two pre- 
ceding considerations ; but I have observed it so long and so constantly as 
to astonish me that the fact has not been prominently recognized by those 
writers whom we call authorities. It is a most important one to persons 
who have occasion to make selections of very young animals. 

These conclusions would seem to teach that no good result can be de- 
pended on in an attempt to engraft good stock on poor. It should rather 
be the breeder’s aim to effect a union of the best blood, always keeping 
closely in view the particular points or qualities he may wish to reproduce. 
Thus, the milk-selling dairyman, who raises his own stock, should not be 
content with knowing that hiscows are good milkers; let him see to it 

| that the sire also comes of a milking family. If he spend a week in 
search of evidence of this, he will be repaid a thousand fold. And so with 
regard to other departments of animal breeding. 


Newark, N. J Yours, &c., A. Roperrson. 
BUFFALO-HUNTING IN INDIA. 
Number II. 
Sir—To resume my narrative. On the following morning my friend 


was prepared to accompany me, and we started on horseback, with our 
shikarree and another native on foot, to carry our extra guns and boar- 
spears. We soon found good use for the latter, and had a splendid run 
for above a mile after a young boar, which, however, beat us, owing to 
the soft nature of the ground. Though equally well mounted, my friend 
had a decided advantage over me in point of weight and size—the Indian 
horses being so small, that I found long legs on horseback had no 
chance with short ones, it being impossible to get horsetlesh sufficiently 
up to weight to carry eleven stone, and a man five feet eleven high. I 
mention this, as it has been proposed on starting to follow to death the 
first bull buifalo we found, and run him down. In the course of an hour 
or two we had ample opportunity of testing the powers of our respective 
quadrupeds, as well as the speed and endurance of the enemy. Whilst 
crossing a small nullah, from which the tide had receded, we started an 
immense old bull within a few feet of us, which, however, gained the op- 
posite bank before we could unsling our guns and give him a shot. With 
a cheering view-halloo, off we went right ahead, withgut a check for, I 
should think, two or three miles, the bull more than’ maintaining his 
ground before my friend, in about the same proportion as I was losing 
mine. He kept so straight, there was no chance of cutting in, and at last 
my horse came to a dead stop. Whilst in this predicament, I heard the 
faint sound of B.’s rifle in the distance, and directly after a second shot. 
By this time my horse was again in wind, and I cantered on towards the 
spot, arriving at another small nullah just in time to see the bull on the 
other side, trotting off at a pace still good, bui B. nowhere visible. In 
answer to my shouts, I soon found my friend in no very enviable plight— 
he and his steed completely hors de combat at the bottom of the nullah. 
He told me the bull had begun toslacken speed shortly before arriving at 
the nullah, on the verge of which he stood at bay. Riding up to within 
20 or 30 yards, he halted, and delivered his fire with effect, for the bull 
fell on both knees, but recovering aqme opel charged down upon him. 
By a swerve of his horse, however, he luckily escaped ; but the bull turned 
sharp round and charged him again. He also turned and galloped off, 
but found the nullah in his way—it being too broad to take at a flying 
leap, and too deep to descend straight down. The consequence was that 
the bull in his charge caught the horse on the flank, and the whole party 
rolled into the nullah together. Fortunately, he was little the worse 
himself; the bull had floundered out on the other side; but the horse 
still lay in almost an inextricable position, and in danger of drowning or 
being smothered in the mud, and it took us all the rest of the day to 
get him out. The stock of my friend's rifle was broken ; but, as good 
luck would have it, the horse was not materially injured, only very shy 
of buffalo ever afterwards. 

The next day we shifted our ground some fifteen or twenty miles ; and, 
as my friend B. was again obliged to attend to his official duties, I went 
out alone, riding my other horse, a fiery chestnut. ¢ The ground was much 
harder here, being further inland, and J felt that I was more on « par with 
my quarry. ik 

I was not long in finding a victim -again a solitary bull; and riding 
quietly up till he saw me, I then put spurs to the chestnut and dashed ap 
to him. As I expected, he turned tail and ran ; but before he could get 
into his pace I was up and alongside of him, giving him both barrels, 
without raising the gun, behind his off shoulder. As the saying goes, he 
dropped like a shot, as 1 wheeled round and pulled up short. I felt very 
proud of him, as he was my first; and, seeing the speedy effect of my shot, 
{ determined always to take them in the same place in future—a conclusion 
to which my friend also came after a day or two, when he had more ex- 
perience, though at first he maintained that the head was the most vulne- 
rable part of the animal. Sending for a lot of villagers, I soon got the 
beast skinned, and his hump and tongue sent off to camp, leaving his 
carcase to whoever pleased to help himself. On my way back, I unex- 
pectedly came on the fresh’ tracks of a herd of probably a dozen buffaloes 
of all sizes, and at once followed on their trail. It was fully two hours 
before [came up with them, and I was then somewhat puzzled to know 
how to make my attack. There were several cows with calves, which of 
course I did not want to molest ; and through my glass I espied an old 
bull, a young one, and two or three apparently full-grown young cows, 
the flesh of which is much more palatable than that of the bulls. At 
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load. The shikarree, hearing my shots, soon brought my horse up, and, 

with the further trophies of the day, two more skins, humps, and tongues, 

I returned triumphantly to camp. So ended my third day’s sport. 
London Field. TRIGGER. 


THE YACHTS IN WINTER. 

The yachts are now at their moorings, being laid up for the winter in 
different places—some at New Rochelle, some up the Hudson, but the 
greater part at New London. There are about ten fine yachts at the latter 
place, moored in a snug little cove, where they are secure from all danger, | 
the water being as quiet asamill pond. They seem as neat as if they | 
were waiting for their owners to come on board and takeasail. The 3 
Widgeon, owned by Mr. Edgar, looks as if she had just come out of the | horses may be readily found. ; 
painter's hands. We understand that the boat keeper in charge of this Price One Dollar. Address Joux Ricuarps, Proprietor. 
yacht has the care also of three others, viz.: the Gertrude, the Gipsy, and | Spirit of the Times Office, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 
the Irene. Among others we saw the Silvie, the Una, and the Rebecca ; ae sities: Abts 
the two former built by Geo. Steers. The Silvie has crossed the Atlantic, 
rigged as a sloop, and the Una never missed a = W e learn that the served the following season free of charge. Every care and excellent accommodation 
latter is to have a new deck next year and her cabin refitted. The Mys- | given to brood mares, but no responsibility assumed for loss or accidents. 
tery and Starlight are moored in the middle of the cove. They all seem Balrownie was got by Annandale, out of Queen Mary (dam of Haricot, Blooming Heather, 
to be in good condition. | Blink Bonny, ete.) by Gladiator, grandam by Plenipotentiary, out of Myrrha by ars yne. 

We are glad to find that so far the panic has had no bad effect on yacht- | area ee eee te “tian saee Hawthorne) by Lottery, 
ing. Asa proof of this we hear that Mr. Thomas, the owner of the Min- | ~ Balrownie was a race 2 page aS “ 
nie, intends building a schooner yacht next year, of a hundred tons. No 
doubt there will be aconsiderable addition to the squadron next season, | 1? Mane c has 2 d 

z : aa & ° ha ° well set on, sho ers muscular and of ¢ 
as this healthy and gentlemanly pursuit is growing daily in favor with the | jength, powerful quarters, hocks and kn: 
fashionable world. e | le ntfeet. His action is lively, free, and vigorous, and disposition spirited and remarkably 

— doce. 
Subscriptions to the horse received by JAMES FENN, at Spring Cottage, West Roxbury, 


HE YACHT WANDERER. Mass., who will give any further information desired. jjan2} 
mm th 


Charleston Mercury, Dec. 28th 
THE THOROUGHBRED STALLION UMPIRE 
, FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE. 
taving bred with great s ess from this stallion of 
isell or exehange him for pure blood Devon heifers 
s, blood bay with black legs. and has taken the first premium at several 
». Heis of fine courage, tin docility and kindness 


i 

no , : > 

v alk ular ifpass 

$a strong walk, an open trot, and springy stride, and has never known 











IMPORTED HORSE BALROWNIE. 


ALROWNIE will serve forty mares at $75 the season. Any proving not in foal will be 
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h > Pontefract Gold Cup. and Cal nian St. Leger; is a bright bay, 
| 15 hands Si has a good head, jaw-bones deep and wide apart, neck long and 





e Doncaster Stake 








weil shaped and strong; good bone aud excel- 
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fl i i 
On Saturday afternoon a sharp looking schooner came to an anchor off | 
our East Bay Battery, which, on boarding, we found to be the yacht Wan- 
derer, Capt. Thos. B. Hawkins, from New York, bound to the Gulf ports 
and the West Indies on a pleasure expedition. She was launched at | 
Brookhaven, Long Island, in June last, and during the summer went ona 
voyage to Boston, Portland, and other Eastern cities, where her fine pro- 
portions and elegant accommodations were generally noticed. Her cabin 
will be admired for its roomy and beautiful finish, and her general outiit| | ~ 
for its complete, and, in many respects, luxurious character. John D. | — 












get 2 yrs. past that I will show for $100 against the get (of the same 


3 State. 








H 3 got by Trea 
Johnson, Esq., of New York, the owner of the Wanderer, will join her at | out of Princess by Defiar " His pedi 
. ei . - r , 1 ] } : ree in fi may } t whe furt? torma- 
this port—he being now on his way from New York by land. Asshe will | ree 2 full oni i “at I snetan P.O ‘1 ag she 
= J . | tion mat »« sined,. ¢ z J ington P. O., Long Islan 





remain here about two weeks, our citizens will have ample opportunity to | ¢°y"? * oe r HEN«<Y LLOYD. 
inspect her, and they will receive every attention while on board from her | 


courteous commander, Capt. Hawkins. We subjoin some partic MARK MAGUIRE 























regard to her size, &c.:—Length on deck, 114 feet; beam, 26} feet; |  pockaginateoemnd ee eo vi the prbli y. that - 
» > . 25 new quarters ivug tel. cComh's Dam Road. corner 151st-street 
draucht of water at present, 10 feet ; tons, 243; length of masts, 53 and | Way ne will t a ane aakaiakeen: ite Hea, SG ex cians 
Sa icet of the fi r wa 1 ba I t s r3,atshort 
os sg a ar The N. Y. ‘*Sprrrr or tae Timss ‘Bell's Life in London,”* a various other papers 
-_ : . . on file 
Che Jeterinarian. The road haz been admirab r ur Mr. W i J irt, tow ir ud ate 
tention tl 3 g for} ! idebted ne] 
VETERINARY PROGRESS. | FOR SALE, 
Natural science in Great Britain has foralong time labored under | - TRTEEN eaglis : ting Magazin ee reer: : 
great disadvantages, owing to the fact that the British Universities almost | Reig on knaaie an tinie Ce ee. haat aiding 
. ° ; ° ° : ; ; ‘ v s o-V Ott ine 
entirely, until lately, have igaored it, and have not yet placed it on apro- | ——-__— 
per footi The Universities of Faance and Germany recognise it asa | FOR SALE, 
dist 7, and hold out to youth rewards for pre-eminence in it, | ~-BRACE OF SETTER DOGS, tos - or single, 214 years old, color liver and white; 
sh Universities treat it as if the possession of it was infe- / A thorougn’y sen, aul retrievers; price $170. Apply to R. H., at this Office 
inches of knowledge. v t \t ~ ~: i i at ita 


get ca de renga le it ss POR SALE, 





















nzum,’’ ‘‘many of our chemists, botanists, and zoologists, have 1 IE BEST 1 NG STALLION IN AMERICA. 

legrees from foreign Universities, which are altogether denied them i: LEAT w off ne Southera gentleman to procure one of the best 

their own country. However distinguished a man may bein natural A trotting st the United States for crossing with thoroughbred mares. I now 

science, Great Britain has no appropriate degrees she can confer upon rpms asp ae ate cielo teceear io iae 

him. The want of such honors undoubtedly acts very injuriously on the | markihly clos ted in the fetlo 108 | tt a reat aud lev t trotting gait of 

interests of science.’’ : a , | any horse in the world. He is 73 und bas trotted to the half mile pole on the 
Those en gaged in education regard the acjuirement of science as infe- | Uaion Cour a2. | Weight Sacngedear gt § -celers Reagpagchenicny bonnet ett? nega 

rior to that of classical knowledge. The recognition of science in F sorseancy mat ) aoe Ebhaas cee 

and Germany greatly tends to cause the lepreciating saying, that w re | jing n ‘ I ; : % ti ‘ y the Canadian 

not so scientitic as the French or Germans nd yet Englishmen are pro- | horse, which is wit n r ttrotters. Tex ‘ 

verbially acknowledged to be the possessors of much, as it is j ee os 1 Black H th the I 

mon sens and if of common sense, there must be intellectual capacity = mel 2.8 . : ta 7 : Aaah 

for its reception : but from the absence of stimuli, the lists of natural | ‘ In fact e 

science are not entered by many, and the few that do are not pr perly en- | feet. under t t unlavo t iste 3, When li groom 

conraced, and the most pre-eminent in it are not appreciated, and there - | * ares ote bs Pa 8 x "egg Sag 

fore pass through life unrewarded—whereas they confer on society much rha roumeed-2 ind walk,” Mo race of bat 

lasting | sit which the purely classical scholars cannot. There is, how- there is no doubt if this horse c make 

ever, a growing tendency to lessen this evil, and both Oxford and Cam- |! mares, (ie crous steak eel eoaees eae 9 bel =i] 

bridge are affordigg facilities for the study and gecognition of the natural | , cnchenna tien tan West mide Sotearn tend, ae # 8 hore 

bciences ; but they have not yet offered a degrce in science ; made one season in Albany County an{ two seasons in | 
The knowledge of what do the Universities hold as so superior to that iofeeenation te teletion te Chie utallien, fis Gelling cusiilies 

of natural science? Why, classics and mathematics. The knowledge of acob Springstead, of Albany, or Mr. Milibanks, of Albany. 


these subjects is, without doubt, most important; but, in our humble | N 

Opinion, certainly second to natural philosophy. The natural philosopher | 

should be (and gener is) a classi erholer * manv¢ raict ss - | ma“ oS Ee 

— nk “ el a erally is) a classical ch lar; many phy sici _ and : ur- | BONNIE SCOTLAND FOR SALE. 

eons ¢ re /Niversity men, and necessarliy ¢ lassical scholars ; but the Bri- | — BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, the celebrated horse BONNIE SCOTLAND, four 

tish Universities have done nothing to assist these men in their re- years old, half brother to the renowned mare Blink Bonny, winner of the Derby and 
! 





HENRY D. RICH, Watertown, Jefferson County, N. Y 





jonnie 


searches. The remedies for these evils rests in the hands of the Universi- | aks in 1557; bred by Mr. Wm. I’Anson, of Spring Cottage, Malton, England. 
ties. By giving distinct degrees and conferring honors for the natural 
sciences, the result would be that a greater number of men would become 








| by Pienipotentiary (winner of tl 
te 7 of the Derby in 18l¥)—Gift by Young Gohanna—sister to Grazier by Sir Peter, &c. He is 
investigators and experimentalists in the above-mentioned sciences, and | a rich bay, stands nearly 16 hands Ligh, clear of white, except a star in forehead, with im- 
confirm, withont doubt, the saying, ‘' Vis unita fortior.’’ The most gene- mense power and substance; free from all roaring and ble 
| 
| 











valle ° yest horses of the day is shuwn by his performances, he h gy wonina canter the Liver 
4iivy educate 0 ¢ —; or > ora 0 ge adic: . . : , Boy as pore . 
ae e luc ated men of the progent d sy, are, doubtless, medical men. pool St. Leger, the Doncaster Stakes at Doncaster, carrying 5ibs. extra, beating Ellington 
ere are professors of anatomy, chemistry, botany, zoology; and yet, as 






(the winner of the Derb 





a body, they donot take that position in society that men of learning | for the Great Doncaster St. Leger in 1856. Queen Mary, the dam of Bonnie Scotland, is 

should : and that which tends much to cause their depreciation is due to phe ps e pony be ot r coming H go a phy gre bey r+ core 
af } » Tate fen « * a s i. Ep pe ci aia is Sire, sago, 13s DY m Joun (the winner of toe loncaster st. Levgerini 35), out ol Scan 

the fact that the Univerties do not f illy appreciate the sciences they pro- | cal by Selim, grandam by Haphazard, &c.; so that his blood, which (a3 well as being the 


fesa _The professors of human medicine will always (and properly) hold 
& position before that of veterinary medicine; but still they are sister | tion, cannot fail to render him invaluable as a Me M mA 205, 
rofessions. v ¢ ( o r by insenarahle links Tasatine cave:| Bonnie Scotland ean be see n at the stable of Mr. Mires I’Ansoy, opposite the Mount Plea 
Temas mer and bound togeth: 7 by In eparal le links. P N egetius says: | . int Cemetery, Newark, N. J., where every information may be obtained; or address Mr. 
S udernaria post medicinum secunda est Therefore, if surgeons, & Jouy Ructarps, at this Office. 
are Cast as it were in the shade, mux 


" (nl4} 
larly placed. 











| 

more so must veterinarians be simi- | - —_——__—_——_— 
: r . i } 7 

And yet veterinarians have greatly benefitted mankind by | FOR SALE, 


stopping, on scientific principles, the ravages which from time to time have | / BAY HORSE, 7 yrs. old, by old Abdallah, out of a thoroughbred mare: sound and 
threatened the herd > ae 2 ar. kind; will show 2:50 to a wagon, untrained; he will be sold cheap. Apply at this 
eaten he herds throughout Europe. And here we may suggest how | Office. fd19] 





much benefit would result if surgeons and veterinarians formed a society 

which should meet together once a month to discnss subjects, &c. Vete- | 
rinarianscan tech the professors of human medicine much; and closer | 
intimacy between the two professions would be attended with mutual be- 
nefit. We make no doubt that, ere long, all sciences will be stimulated 
to increased action by the British Universities, and with them veterinary 
science and art will rise ; and, when such has taken place, it will prove 
to the world the immense amount of benefit it is able to « ynfer on the 
public, and will, we sincerely trust, be by them properly acknowledged 
and appreciated. " London Field. 


SETTERS FOR SALE. 
AVING other business to attend to, I wish to dispose of the following well bred ana 
broke dogs :— 
Cass, red, Irish setter, four years old—$110. 
Nelly, black bitch, half Irish, three years old—$100. 
Jack and Dan, red, Irish dogs, by Cass, two years old—$200. 
Apply to G. W. COOTER, Dog Breaker, Cleveland, Ohio. {o17] 


4 
FOR SALE, 
SPLENDID thoroughbred Morgan stallion, was got by the old Roylston horse, out of a 
well bred mare; he is 15 hands high, color chesnut sorrel, weight 1000ibs. For 
beauty, style, and finish, cannot be excelled by any horse living; five years old; and can 
now trot in three minutes; he is perfectly gentle and kind in harness and under the sad 
dle. Price $1500. 
ALSO, a fine Glencoe stud colt, three years old 19th 0 May; is very promising as a race 
| horse; a good pedigree will be given. Price $1000 








ee 
TREATMENT OF BROKEN KNEES, 

Mr. J. Brown, M.f.C.V.8., London, writes that he has found the fol- 
lowing powder very efficacious in the healing of wounds of the knee of 
the horse, caused by falling :—R. hydrarg, bichlorid, 1 oz. ; pulv. zinci | Adiress Box 97, Lexington, Kentucky 
sulph., puly. alumin., bol. armen, aaloz.M. “I employ,’ he says, “‘no| — acti 
bandages, nor any kind of compress over the wound. as I consider that | FOR SALE, 
pent retard, than otherwise, the healing process, by impeding the NRE Me pose pene of the “Spirit of the Times,” from vol. 18 to the 

reulation ; not to say anything 6 confinad Or Pay 5 a FP bound and some unboun i, Price $50. 
feetid ch iracter, and which me hy for Gave Ga ee nl | Apply to RICHARD HINTON, at this Office. [n14] 
By the treatment I advocate, an eschar is soon produced on the surface of 
the wound, and under it the healinz process goes quickly on. Perhaps I 
cannot do better than illustrate what I mean by narrating very concisely | 
the following case :—In the beginning of October of the present nn ir, a 
horse belonging toa town carman feli and broke both his knees "The 


fin y9-tf} 





present time—some 


FOR SALE, 

4 he trotting stallion JOHN ANDERSON, got by Hambletonian, ont of Imp. Vestris by 
Charles X11. Has trotted in 2:39 toa wagon. The only reason for sellin is the owner 

tg incapable from an accident to drive. Is perfectly sound and kind. He is 15% bands 

high, color grey, a sure foal getter, and first class road horse. 


For further particulars, adress the Editor of the ‘Spirit of the Times.”’ 


{mb21-tf.] 


e horse of a superior clas3, running well at all distances, winner of | 
7 


Scotland is by Iago, out of Queen Mary (the dam of Blink Bonny) by Gladiator, graniam | 
» Derby in 1834), out of Myrrha by Whalebone (winner | 


ish. That he was one of the | 


in 1855), and several other first class horses; also running second | 


} most fashionable, is remarkable for stoutness), combined with his great power and fineac- | 


| 3. John Cantey nam 








Toe Coyle, of Kentuck 


| T. B. Poindexter, of Lou 


rm. chest full; is deep in the girth; bas fine | 


unrivalled beauty 
IMPIRE is 15 | 
UMPIRE is 1 


slentworth, she by Trustee, 





ORMS do not confine themselves exclusively to the stomach and bowels; they som 
times work their way into other parts of the system, producing the most dangero . 
consequences, evidenced in fuul stomach, indigestion, and various other distressing symp. 
toms. The prompt and energetic action of the ‘Dead Shot,”’ in the extirpation ynd expul 
sion of Worms, has rendered it highly popular. The genuine article never fails to oa r 

For sale by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton-street, New York. Sold also b 
Druggists generally. fd12-1m) y 


~—enDen. 
FAIRFIELD (VA.) RACES--SPRING MEETING, 1858 
HE SPRING RACES over this Course will commence on the Ist Tuesday in May next. 
During the week the 
Doswell Stake, $1000 subscription, $250 forfeit, will be run for, which has closed with the 
following subscribers :— 
Wm. H. Gibbons, of New Jersey, names the produce of Gold Pin, by Trojan. 
Wm. H. Gibbons, of New Jersey—protuce of ch. m. by Imp. Trustee, by Financier 
Hare & Watson, of Virginia—produce of Marchioness, by Revenue. ‘ 
T. & T. W. Doswell, of Va.—produce of Sarah Washington, by Revenue, 
T. & T. W. Doswel!l, of Va.—-produce of Nina, by Revenue. 
Belcher & Cabell, of Va.—produce of b. m. by Imp. Glencoe, by Childe Harold. 
Belcher & Cabell, of Va.—produee of Camelita, by Imp. Glencoe. 
Cheatham & Talley, of Va.—produce of Audrewetta, by Childe Harold. 
Cheatham & Talley, of Va.—produce of Oratrix, by Childe Harold. 
T. W. Davidson, of Va.—produce of Nannie Bell, by Revenue. 
C. Green, of Va.—produce of b. m. by Imp. Envoy, by Imp. Glencoe. 
T. B. Goldsby, of Alabama—produce of Betty Oliver, by Imp. Glencoe, 
T. B. Goldsby. of Alabama—produce of Sally Riddlesworth, by Imp. Sovereign, 
T. B. Goldsby, of Alabtma—prodnuce of Boston mare out of Picayune, by Imp. Sovereign 
C. P. Coyle, of Kentucky—produce of Too-soon, by Imp. Glencoe. 
y—produce of Blinkey, by Imp. Yorkshire. 
Thos. Puryear, of South Carolina—produce of Fleur de Lis, by Imp. Glencoe. 
Thos. Puryear, of 8. C.—produce of Millwoo4, by Imp. Glencoe, 
John Campbell, of Ky.—produce of Emily Speed, by Imp. Glencoe. 
John Campbell, of Ky.—produce of Mirth, by Imp. Glencoe. 
Wm. T. Cheatham, of Teon.—preduce of Berry’s dam, by Imp. Albion. 
Wm. T. Cheatham, of Tenn.—produce of Senora Love, by Imp. Glencoe 
P. S. Fowler, of Tenn.—produce of Princess Anne, by Epsilon. 
T. G. Moore, of Ky.—produce of Blue Bonnet. by Imp. Glencoe, 
T. G. Moore, of Ky.—produce of Lady Jane, by Voucher 
T. G. Moore, of Ky.—produce of Magnolia, by Imp. Yorkshire. 
T. B. Poindexter, of Louisiana—produce of Marictta, by Imp. Glencoe, 
iana—produce of Sally Morgan. by Imp. Yorkshire, 
Match Race —During the same week a Match Race, $500 a side, play or pay, ono mile 
will take place between Mr. Henry’s 2 yr. old colt by Red Eye, and Mr. Thomas. W. Dos- 
icol I MILES C. EGGLESTON, Proprietor, 

















well's 2 yr. old colt by Revenue. 
{d2t-tt] 





CENTRAL COURSE, MACON, GEO. 
: ia following sweepstakes have been opened by this Club, to come off at their next an. 
nual meeting, commencing on Tuesday, the 24 ef March, 1858. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $200 subscription, $100 forfeit, the Club adding $200 if 
the race isrun; Mile heats. To name and close by the 15th of July, 1857. This race to be 
run on Tuesday of race week. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $250 subscription, $100 forfeit, the Club adding $300 if 
the race is run; Two mile heats. To name and close by the 15th of July, 1857. This race 
to be run on Friday of race week. 

No. 3. Poststake for all ages, $100 strbscription, p.p.: to this stake the Club will add $800 
if the race is run; Four mile heats. Entries to be made by the 15th of July, 1857. This 
race to be run on Saturday of race week 

Nominations to be ade with H. T. POWELL, Proprietor, Macon, Geo. [jee] 














Sigh Ring for 3 yr. olds, $509 subscription, $250 forfeit, $100 declaration, the Clud 
N adding $500 if two er more start: Two mile heats. To be ron over the Central 
Course, Macon, Ga., under the direction of Central Jockey Club, on Saturday, the 27th of 
February, 1858. 

1 RK. C. Myers names b. c. by Imp. Sovercign. dam by Pacific. 












2. R. C. Myers names ch. c. by 1 Junior, dam by Andrew. 

3. H. T. Powell names ch. f. by yest, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 

4. C. names ch. g pest, dam by Cock-of-the-Rock. 

5. M. names gr. ¢ tidiey, by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle, 





6. David McDaniel names br. c. by own Stout, out of Carolina’s dam. 
7. H. C. Caffey names — by Nat Pope, dam by Tempest 





8. Robt. Lundy names ch. c. by Tempest. out of Molly Slow by Gano. 

9 ynas Taylor names ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castinet. 

10. Charles Lew ames ch. c. Andy Johnson, by Albion, out of Berry’s dam by Imp, 
(rier 

11. Themas Puryear names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur-de-lis by Imp. Sove- 


ir names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Milwood by Imp. Monarch. 
I r 1 my I . tty Oliver by Wagner 
a filly by Boston, grandam 





s closed July 1s °,1858, and can be declared off any time before July 1st, 








» run during the regular anrua!l meeting of Central Jockey Club in Febru- 
[013] FE. A. WILCOX, Secretary Central Jockey Club. 
OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ie following stakes are offered for the Spring Meeting of the Oakland Course, Louis- 
Vue Ky _— 

Ist. I s3yr. olds, Mile heat } r 1 $100, half feit; Louisville Hotel adds $100 

t rac hall be run. This s e to ve run for on Tnesday of the race week. 

2 [won heats; $150 subscription, $50 forfeit; the Galt House adds $150 if the race 

t rul I rat ber on Friday ot the race week 

T ves indeclose on the 14th March, 1858. Entries to be addressed 
te CHARLES CLARK Cc of 

I Lousy r n ic Tuesday fo y the Lexington rac 


ny aa YOUN CAMPBELL 


HANDICAP SWEEPSTAKES PETERSBURG, VA. 








_ Newmarket Course, at the Spring Meet- 
ing, 1858, ont f t T <= 
The Allen Plate, a ha up sweep=tak r : bscription $209, forfeit $100, de 
raat if made t e the Ist March, 3 value of Plate $1500; Two andal 3 
i tor ve $200 ont of t sta the winner to pay $259, to be approj 
toa similar plate rt yx 1859 Ha ipp to b a ted by the Newmarket 
Jockey Club; th ts tot 15th March; the acceptances of the weights 
to bet > know ] \ for ind close on Ist February, 1858. Ten or more 
subscribers to fill the sta 
Nom ms, declarat nda ta vade to O. P. HARE, Petersburg, Va 
P.8 umber of horses may t one owner. {n21] 





_ METAIRIE COURSE, NEW ORLEANS. _ 





big eager y ssee of the well-known and popular Metairie Race Course, New Or- 
leans, will give liberal purses for Running, Trotting, and Pacing horses, to contend tor 
du z the ensuing season, from Ist November to Ist July. 
[o24 JOHN L,. CASSADY, New Orleans. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
fg innual races, 1858, over the Washington Course, in Charleston, S. C., will com 
me! on Wednesday, the 3d of February, and continue throughout the week. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3—Jockey Club Purse $100), Four mile heats. 

Same Day—HHutchinson Stakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats. Closed with sixteen entries, 
as follows :— 
Thos. Taylor names ch. c. 

narch. 

*hilo C. Bush names ch. ¢. Babylon, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Imp. Trustee. 
W. Roundtree names b. f. Kate Hayes, by Imp. Albion, out of Eudora by Imp. Priam. 
Thos. G. Bacon names br. c. by Imp. Albion, out of Ann Chase by Imp. Leviathan. 
1). McDaniel names (J. M. Botts’) ch. f. by Revenue, out of Andrewetia by Andrew. 
6. Major Thos. Doswell names b. c. by Childe Harold, out of Sarah Washington by Zine 

ganeee 

7. McDaniel & Woolfolk name ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of the dam of Nannie Lewis 

8. D. MeDaniel names br. ec. by nut, out of Carolina’s dain. 

9 James Ta names b. f. Humming Bird, by Tally-ho, out of Oratrix by Orator. 
10, T. G. Moore names b. g. Little Corporal, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Belshazzar. 
1. R. C. Myers names ch. f. Eliza Alexander, by John Alexander, dam by Wild Bill. 


Zasvecchi, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castanet by Imp. Mo 


oy 


Ne SD bo 






2. Thos. Puryear names b. ¢. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Millwood. 
3. H.C. Caffey names ch. c. by Wagner, out of Elizabeth MeNairy. 
+. H.C. Caffey names ch. g. by Chieftain, out of Rachel by Imp. Shamrock. ee 
5. C. T. Howell names b. f by Imp. Glencoc, dam by Imp. Monarch, grandam Miss Emily. 
». W. IL. Gibbons names ch. 1. Mary Evelyn, by linp. Glencoe, out of Sallie Ward by John 
R. Gry mes 
Thursday, Feb. 4—Jockey Club Pur-e $750 Three mile heats 
Same Day—South Carolina Stake lor 2 yr. olds, Mile heats. Closed with three entries, 
is follows :— 
1. Thos, G. Bacon names b!. c. by Iinp. Albion, dam by Imp. Leviathan 
2. Thos. Puryear names ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of the dam of Garrett Daviz 
: sch. ec. John Linton, by Eutaw Shark, out of Jeannette Borkeley 
Friday, Feb. 5—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
Same Day—Hutchinion Stakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats. 
entries, as follows 
gl. Thos. Taylor names ch. ec. 
narch 
2 PhiloC. Bush names ch. c. Babylon, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Imp. Trustee. 
3. Thos. D. Watson & O. P. Hare name b. ¢. sohican, by Garrison’s Zinganeo, out of Vir- 
ginia Rose by Imp. Trustee, grandam Tuberose. 
4. Win. Roundtree names b. f. Kate Hayes, by imp. Albion, out of Eudora by Imp. Priam 
6. A. Turner names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, ont of Princess Anne by inp. Leviathan. 
6. Thos. G. Bacon names br. c. by Imp. Albion, out of Ann Chase by Imp. Leviathan. 
oe by oN “Tre names b. ¢. Ab. Alston, by Hiwkias’ Priam, out of Hawkins’ FasbioR 
+y Imp. Trustee, 
8. 1). Mclaniel names (J. M. Boots’) ch. f. by Revenue, out of Andrewetta by Andrew. 
9. Thos. Doswell names b. c. by Childe Harold, out of Sarah Washington by Zinganee. 
10. Mevaniel & Woolfolk name ch. e by Imp. Glencoe, out of the dam of Nannie Lewls. 
11. James Talley uames bf. Humming Bird, by Tally h», out of Oratrix by Orator. 
12. T. G. Moore names b. g. Little Corporal by Imp. Glenco dam by Imp. Belshazzar. 
13. R ©. Myers names ch. e. Montgomery, by Boston J inior, dam by Andrew. 
14. Thos. Puryear names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Millwood. ~ 
15. Thos. Puryear names ch. f Columbia, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur de Lis. 
16, H.C. Caffey names ch. c¢. by Wagner, ont of Elizabeth McNairy. 
17. C. T. Howell names b by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Monarch. 
18. W. H. Gibbons names ch. f. Mary Evelyn, by Iinp. Glencoe, out of Sallie Ward by John 
R. Grymes. : # . 
19. Woodfolk & Bell name.ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Prima Donna by Imp. Priam. 
Saturday, Feb. 6—Jox key Club (Handicap) Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Fame Day—Jockey Club Purse $300, post entry, Three miles. In this race itis under: 
stood that two or more hor siall compete. ; 
For further information apply in Charleston, S. C., to 
(19) E. P. MILLIKEN, Secretary. 


’ 


Closed with nineteen 


dasvecchi, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castanct by Imp. Me- 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO.’'S 

Lis? OF FELL USTRATED BOOKS, 
, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

MNHE AFFECTIONS PORTRAYED BY THE POETS. 
| ond Edited by Dr. Charles Mackay Illustrated with One 
Ex nisite Engravings, from original designs, by J EK. Millais, 
Tenniel, John Gilbert, William Harvey, Birket foster, &Xc 

7 R Oo ers D: Iziel ° ° 
ee ae is a treasury of intellectual and artistic wealtb, and is 
worthy of the reputation of its compiler, and of the artists who have been 
the colleagues of his labors.’’—Jaterary Gazelle. be : 

Price, Six Dollars, Cloth; Eight Dollars, Morocco Gilt or Antique. 

+ parre OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Selected and Edited 
THE POETS OF THE } INETEENTH C¥ l ( 

b tne bn Robert Aris Willmott. With one hundred Illustrations by 
Rverett Millais, A.R.A., John Tennier, F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A., John 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, and William Harvey. Engraved most elaborately 

the Brothers Dalziel. an aie lhe ’ 

by, ‘The Poets of the Nineteenth Century’ is judiciously edited, beauti- 
fully illustrated, splendidly printed, and we may add, published at a very 

small price. ¢ © Wenever saw a prettier book than this to lay 

a drawing-room table.’’—Times. b : 
ies. Six Dollars, Cloth ; Eight Dollars, Morocco Gilt or Antique. 


MES AND ROUNDELAYES In Praise oF A Country Lire. With 
male from original designs by Birket Foster, George Dodgson, 
Harrison Weir, Walter Goodall, &c. : 

“It would be impossible to conceive a happier arrangement, and rarely, 
indeed, if ever, have the graces of pen and pencil been 80 auspiciously 
combined. ‘The book is redolent of country life, and in turning over the 
richly illustrated pages, the mind speeds off to the hill-side and the shady 
grot, and imagination revels in all the rich and rare delights of English 
out-door life.’’ 

Price, Five Dollars, Cloth Gilt. 

THE LOWER RHINE, From RorrerpaM To Mayenz. Its Picturesque 
Scenery and Historical Associations. Illustrated by Birket Foster, and 
Described by Henry Mayhew. Twenty Line Engravings, executed in the 
highest style of art, from Birket Foster sdrawings. Imperial Octavo. 

°‘Here we have been hanging delighted over ‘The Rhine and its Pictur- 
esque Scenery,’ as illustrated by Mr. Birket Foster and described by Mr. 
Henry Mayhew, just as if it were an unknown stream, and its history and 
legends were a fresh contribution to romantic literature. Altogether a 
tempting book.’’—Atheneum, 

Price, Five Dollars, Cloth, Gilt. 

THE MINSTREL. By James Beattie. With Thirty-four Beautiful I- 
lustrations by Birket Foster. Price, Cloth Gilt, $175 ; morocco, $3. 

GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. By Thos. Campbell. With Thirty-five 
Tllustrations from Designs by Birket Foster, Thomas B. Dalziel, Harrison 
Weir, Thomas B. Macquoid, and Wm. Harvey. Price, Cloth Gilt, $1 75; 
morocco, $». 


NEW 
HOME Selected 


R ; John 


NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE BRITISH POETs. 
Handsomely bound in moroceo, antique or gilt. 
In Cloth $1 per vol. ; do. gilt edges $2 25 per vol. 
Spenser's Fairie Queene. | Goldsmith, Johnson, Shenstone and 
Chaucer's Canterbury Taler. Smollet. 
Kirke White 
Southey’s Joan of Are, and Minor | Notes, by Rev. R. A. Wilmott. 
Poems. | Gray, Parsell, Warton and Green, 
Dryden’s Poetical Works. | with Lives, by Wilmott. 
Pope's Poetical Works. Edited by | Cowper, with Notes and Life by 


Price $2 50 per vol. 


= RPE 
By Southey. 


Cary. | Willmott. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. | Arkenside and Dyer. Edited by 
Thomson, Beattie and West. | Wilmott. 


The above edition of the British Poets will be found the cheapest of any 
in the market. The illustrations are of the first character, from original 
designs by eminent artists. 

Catalogues may be had on application at No. 18 Peekman-street. 

{d19-2t Kk. BALDWIN, Agent. 


IMPORTED STALLICN TOM CRIB. 

HIS fine thoroughbred horse will stand this season at the ‘‘Newburgh Paddocks,” Or- 

ange county, N. Y., at $50 the season, or $50 to insure. Payment to be made in ad- 
vance in either case. 

TOM CRIB received the highest premium for thoroughbred stallions at the late Fair of the 
American Institute, and his colts received the highest premiums at the Orange County Fair 
last October. 

Tom Crib is a dark chesnut, fifteen hands three inches high, and seventy-two inches in 
girth. He is without white, except a touch upon one heel. He is a graceful and rapid 
walker and trotter, a sure foal-getter, lengthy, of fine carriage, great muscular power, capi- 
tal constitution, excellent disposition, and of unusual beauty, for which last-mentioned 
quality and for stoutness his ancestry have been distinguished. He was bred by Sir R. W. 
E lkely, in England, and was got by Gladiator, out of Jemima (Bishop of Romford’s Cob’s 
dam) by Count Porro, grandam Mrs. Suggs by Crispen, g. g. dam by Tottridge, g. g. g. 
dam by Sir Peter, g. g. g. g. dam by Tandem, g. g. g. g. g. dam by Herod, g. g. g. g. g. g. 
dam by Young Cade, a grandson of Godolphin Arabian. 
4&3" A circular, with a portrait of the horse, will be forwarded to al! applicants who en- 

ea stamp to pay the postage thereon JOHN APPLETON. 

Newburgh, April 1, 1857. fmh281 








GENTLEMEN, SPORTSMEN, AND THE PUBLIC GENER ALLY. 
A beok indispensable to every household—a manual of domestic economy suited 
every family, including directions for the management of the Nursery and Sick 
oom, and the preparation and administration of domestic remedies, &c. By J. 
H. Walsh, F.R.C.S., assisted in various departments by a cemmittee of ladies. 
The above invaluable work will be found replete with information on every 
branch of household economy, from the erection and furnishing of the house to 
the most ordinary culinary operation; the matter is entirely original and has been 
compiled with great pain This work is also illustrated by upward of 
200 finely finished engravings and diagrams. A most copious index and table of 
contents has also been added. Price, strongly balf bound in leather........... $2 00 
_ Acompanion to the above :— 
Stonehenge. Manual of Rural Sports, comprising Shooting, Hunting; Coursing, Fish- 
g, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, Cricket, and various rural Games 
and Amusements. Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood by Dalziel and 
‘ Hodgkin, from Drawings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 8vo., half bound. 
“very Boy’s Book. A complete Encyclopaedia of Sports and Amusements. Intended 
to afford Recreation and Instruction to Boys in their leisure hours; with upwards 
* of 600 Tilustrations: full calf, VO., CLOUD ......6.ccccccsceccecdssccscecs ois 200 
he National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge; founded on the Penny Cyclopedia; 
brought down to the present time; being an alphabetical reference for every subd- 
ject of human enquiry, embracing Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, Social Economy, Philosophy, Physical Science, Chemistry, Arts, Manu- 
factures, &c. Complete in 12 vols., dudecimo, cloth, $14, or half calf or half 
oe, me $sbi dba ebeevesie CARRY +  ERERORE KA CER epecne 20 00 
The same; 12 vols. bound in 6, half calf or half Russia..... ..cccccccccccccccccces 18 00 
4 New Illustrated Shakspeare. Evited by H. Staunton; Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
Publishing iu monthly parts, each part containing 48 pages, or one Play of the 
Great Dramatist; illustrated with 20 engravings; to be completed in 42 parts. 
FICG: POF WARE, babs descate.ws bcde eb obeheseve CAd bebe OREO EE CS 0050 0 0008 OO88 25 
For sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & CO., 18 Beekman-street, and al! Booksellers. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 
Catalogues of our Publications can be procu ed as above. Any Books sent postage paid 
Q receipt of the advertised price. {fel4] 
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2 00 


HER MAJESTY’S WINE MERCHANT, 
SPECIALLY APPOINTED SINCE 1846. 
R. JAMES MARKWELL, Senior, having retired from his many years proprietorship 
f _(of one and all at the same time) of Long’s, the Grafton, and the London hotels, and 
the North and South American Coffee House and Reading-Rooms, now confines himself to 
the Wine and Spirit, at his offices and cellars, Nos. 35 to 40 Albemarle-street and 4 Stafford- 
+ se t. Stock of bottled wine over 6000 dozen, beside wines in wood at home and in bond; 
suerries from 36s. per dozen and upwards; Ports from 42s.; Ciarets from 42s.; Champagnes 
veh ™M 60s.; Cogniacs from 86s. the gallon; indeed every description of wine, spirit, and liquor, 
4 Well as Bourbon, Monongahela Whiskey, Old Accomac Peach Brandy, Stoughton Bitters, 
- Longworth’s Celebrated Dry and Sparkling Catawba. 
Bankers and Reference—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Mr. M. has several houses in the above street furnished for the convenience of those 








err) 





families and gentlemen who prefer private apartments to hotels. [031] 
~) ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 

Or right hand entrance to Exchange Room, Broadway. Morse Lines. Connects 
Ww 


ith all stations in the United States and Canadas. A Bulletin of the latest news is 
Posted in the Exchange Room for the free inspection of the Public. 
PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE. 
GUS. SWAN, Manager. 


AGENCY IN WASHINGTON CITY, 
OPPOSITE THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

HE SUBSCRIBER, the Mayor of Georgetown, D. C., for the last twelve years, offers his 
@ - rvices to the public in prosecuting claims before Congress or the Executive Depart- 
ae 

He will also give prompt attention to any business of a kindred character which may be 
®ntrusted to him. When necessary, he will be aided by friends of influence, and a gentle- 
man of great legal ability. HENRY ADDISON, 

Washington, D. C., lst May, 1855. 

References.—Hon. Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana ; Hon. William H. Seward, of New York ; 

William W. Corcoran, Esq.; and Hon. W. W. Seaton, of Washington, D. C. {iy 25) 
ADAMS & CO.'"5 NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE 
EXPRESS OFFICES: 


59 BROADWAY. NEW YORK ; 72 CAMP-ST., NEW ORLEANS ; AND CORNER OF ROYAL 
AND DAUPHIN STS., MOBILE, ALA. 








Hundred | 


Engraved by | 


| Herbert, with Life and numerous | 


makers; Ladies’ Saddles and Harness, of the most clegant description, en hand, or made 
to order, and warranted of the very best material aud workmanship. 


passed for lightness and durability. 


Their Race Saddles and Trotting Harness are acknowledged to be u.surpassed for lightness, 
Workmanship, and durability. 
on hand. 


attended to and satisfaction gue~anteed. 
they can manufacture. 


A FINE Ci LORED PRINT OF LEXINGTON, from the painting of 1ROYE, engraved in 


$5 each. 


Lije Bpirti ot tie Gimes. 


| JAMES M SANDERSON. 
| ! AGENT, 
AS removed his Office to No. 1 SOUT H WILLIAM-STREET, opposite Delmonico’s, where 
he bas for sale, in original packages, as imported, the following Wines :— 
CHAMPAGNE WINES, from G. H. Mumm & Co.. R 
THE VERZENAY—THE DRY VERZENAY. 
THE CABINEI—THE IMPERIAL, and 
THE VIN CREMANT, OF 1846 
RHENISH WINES, from P. A. Mum, Frankfort. 0. M 
The Austuch Johannisberger, 1846 
The Duke of Nassau’s Steinberger Cabinet, 1846. 
And various other brands, from $9 to $150 per dozen 
CLARET WINES, from J. MICHAELSEN & Co., Bordeaux 
The Chateau Laffitte, 1844. 
The Chateau Montrose, 1848 
The Chateau Margeaux, 1848. 
And various other brands from $6 to $36 per dozen 
Also in Casks, at from $70 to $300 per 25 dozen. 
is also in receipt of 
FINE BRANDIES. 
PURE OLIVE OIL, in Cases and Cans. 
WHITE WINE VINEGAR and PURE CIDER VINEGAR. 
Gentlemen residing at a distance from New York, Cesirous of laying in a stock of really 
fine Wines, can obtain a Circular, with a list of prices, by addressing above. 
New York, May, 1856. : 


Dens 


{jan12) 








THE QUEEN'S HOTEL, LONDON. 
HE QUEEN’S HOTEL, Cork-street and Clifford street, New Bond-street, for families and 
gentlemen; is admirably sitaated and adapted for the residence of those seeking econo- 





my and comfort in the most fashionable part of London. [031] 
W. BRUNNER & CO., 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS, 
7 BLEEKER-Si1. NEAR BROADWAY. 
DRUG STORES FITTED UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. jje10} 





UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
LILLYWHITE, Jr., agent for Lillywhite & Wisden. H. L. has just received a large 
e assortment of Bats, Balls, Stumps, Flannel for Shirting, &c., and every thing neces 
sary for the game » Cricket. Orders immediately attended to. 
Address to H. L.,) r., New Brighton P. O., Staten Island, or Samuel Wrig Hoboken 
Cricket Ground. M apll-tt) 





CRICKET! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTs., 
F. A. HINRICHS, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, a 
/» complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s, and Wickham’s Balls, Stumps, 
ec. Also fine Gentlemen and Ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles in that line, to- 
gether with a well assorted stock of Fancy Articles, flue Glass Ware, French Porcelaine, 
Toys, etc. {mh8} 





GUNS, RIFLES, AND PISTOLS. 
ONION & WHEELOCK, 
99 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND JOBBERS 
OF GUNS, RIFLES, AND PISTOLS, OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Gun Material, Colt’s Revolvers, Allen’s Revolvers, 
Powder Flasks, Shot Pouches and Belts, Dram Flasks, 
3owie and Sportsman’s Kuives, 
Percussion Caps, English, French, and American, 
Gun Wadding, &c., &c., 
together with a great variety of articles for SporTsMEN’s Usk, to which the trade and Sports- 
men are particularly invited. 
Depot for the sale of Single and Double Guns, Single and Double Rifles, Rifle and Shot 
Guns, Single and Double Pistols, 
REVOLVERS, TARGET RIFLES, ALLEN’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 
Telescope Sights, Steel, Iron, and Twist Barrels, &c., &c., 
Manufactured by Allen & Wheelock, Armory at Worcester, Mass. 





[d12-6m)] 





| SPORTSMEN 'S WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HARLES FOLSOM, successor to Eaton & Folsom, importer of Guns and Sporting articles, 
will continue the business of the late firm at the old stand, 203 Broadway. H's stock 

comprises guns from Westley Richards, Deane, Adams & Deane, Wm. Greener, Wm. Moore 
& Co., Wm. Ellis, and other celebrated makers, as well as medium and low priced guns in 
great variety; Allen’s, Sharp’s, and Perry’s breech loading and Colt’s revolving Rifles; 
Colt’s and other Pistols; Belt and Pocket Pistols, Derringer Pistols, Volcanic Pistols; Eley’s 
patent wire shot Cartridges and Gun Wadding; Fley’s, Coxe’s, Walker’s, Starkey’s, Green- 
er’s, and French Percussion Caps; Game Bags, Shot Pouches and Belts, Powder Flasks, 
| Dram Bottles, English and Scotch Gunpowder; Gun Materials for Manufacturers; and in 
| cludes every article in the inc, *!) of which are oficred at the lowest wholesale rates and 
satisfaction guaranteed. CHARLES FOLSOM, 
{mh21] 


TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SPORTSMEN. 
HAVE RECEIVED direct a large and superior assortment of Bird Guns from Westley 
Richards ; also single Barrel Shot Guns, by Westley Richards ; made after the celebrat 
; ed pattern used by the Carroll Island Ducking Club, and which for range and accuracy have 
never been surpassed. Mr. Henry Wm. Herbert (Frank Forester) has purchased one of 
the above Guns, and in a recent letter says :— 

“} think very highly indeed of your guns—in fact, they are exactly what I have always 
recommended for Fowl Shooting, and have used myself, shooting with two of them in pre 
ference to a double barrel.” 

Iso, a full line of Single and Double Guns from Manton, Ellis, Osborne, Hollis and Sheath, 
and other celebrated English makers, together with a large stock of Dixon’s Flasks and 
| Pouches, Eley’s Wads, Caps. and Cartridges; Game Bags, Dram Bottles, Dressing Cases, and 
all Sporting Goods. 

The above goods are all of my own impertation, and I can recommend hem to sports 
men as the best lot of fowling pieces ever imported into Paltimore. 

Every gun warranted to slioot so as to suit the purchaser, or altered free of oharge, or 
exchanged, and guarantee’! in price as low as they can be purchased in any of the Eastern 
cities. D. B. TRIMBLE, 

{augl6) No, 200 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, the Sportsman’s Warehouse, 


BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE, 
ESTABLISHED 1843, 
HERE will be found the largest and best assortment of fine double end single Brrr 
and Duck Guns in the City. Also, a complete assortment of RIFLEs, Colt’s, Allen’s 
and Thurber’s REVOLVERS and single Fistors of all kinds; fine powder Flasks, Shot Belts, 
and Pouches, Game Bags, Cleansing Rods, Nipple Wrenches, Eley’s celebrated water 
proof Caps, Concave felt Wads, chemically prepared do. ; Wire Cartridges ; Curtiss ane 
Harvey’s Diamond Grain Powder, Pigous and Wilk’s do. In fact, every article pertaining 
te fit the SporTSMAN out in the best manner, and they may rely on getting a good article at 
No. 51S. Calvert-st., and 53 Cheapside-st., Baltimore. 
ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Guns. 
N. B.—Guns, Ré/les, and Pistols, made or mported to order, and all Repairing done in 
the best manner and warranted. 17) 


LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
187 CHRISTIE-STREET, NFAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
ADE TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest sty!es. and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a gocu article will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 














W. F. DUSENBURY, 

WM. J. VAN DUSER. 

N. B. Painting, trimming, and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatness 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms {jy 21) 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK. 

IGHT WAGONS and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to or 
L der, at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
every respect. 

Also, Paisting, Trimming, and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
atch. 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a ca 
before purchasing elsewhere. [010-ly*] 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 

SAAC FORD’S SON, Coach and Light Cerriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y., has con- 
I stantly on hand a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
terns, built under his personal superintendance, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best materials. Carriages from bis establishment are bow running in England, France, 
and Canada, and throughout the United States. 

Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and on the most 
reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD’S SON, 116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y. City. 
{ap7-ly]. 











SADDLES, HARNESS, &c. 
P. TRAINOR, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 514 BROADWAY. 
ESPECTFULLY iavites the attention of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddlery— 
English Sadd!os, Bridles, Whips, &c., of the very finest quality, by the best Londen 


An assortmeut of Patent Whetebone ribbed and steel spring Trunks, which are unsur- 


All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. . , 
N. B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings, Bitts, Stirrups, &c. 


eo HARNESS, SADDLES, AND TRUNKS. 
LACEY & PHILLIPS, LACEY &Co,, 
14 and 16 South 7th-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 81 St. Charles-st., New Orleans, La 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON, 1851. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK, 1853. 
EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Riding saddles, and fine steel spring sole leather Pravciiing Trunks, &c. 


({ap5=ly) 





Singeing Lamps, Trimming Shears, Combs, &c., constantly 


N. B. All orders, wholesale or retail, from any part of the United States, promptly 
Harness Makers can be supplied cheaper than 


Philadelphia, April 22, 1856, “[my3] 





LEXINGTON. 


A few of these highly finished pictures may be obtained at this office: price 


England. , 
[janl4} 


Only one hundred have ever been struck off. 





We shall despatch Expresses to New Orleans and Mobile, with Freight, Trunks, Specie, 
Gold Dust, Jewelry, and Valuable Parcels. 
b! Pref ts, Notes, and Bills collected for two per cent., and returns promptly made in banka- 
© Tunde, 


TIneuranee effected on freight for any amount, great or small, if desired, and premium 
Included in charges to be collected on delivery. 


and Setters, together with a great variety of watch-dogs. 


is $100. Apply to 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
OR SALE, a lot of Dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount &t. Bernard, Italian Grey- 
hounds, King Charles Spanvels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 


P. S.—One pair of Newfoundland Dogs, the largest and best in the U. S., the price of which 


575 


PURE LINEN PLAYING CARDS. 
AMUEL HART & ©O., No. 1 Barclay-street, opposite the Astor House, New York 
have for salea fine stock of the above ecards: warranted not Wo split or warp and 
possessing a superiority of slip and tirmness not equalled by any other make. Orders from 
¢hubs or Sporting men by mail will receive prompt attent Also a@ fine assortment of 
trimmed cards, suitable for fa lealins 
[ janl0-ly} 


= CAMEO-TYPE. 

| FAIS beautiful and flattering style of miniature is taken only by the WILLIAMSON 
BROTHERS, in Brooklyn, by whom it was first introduced and since brought to the 

greatest perfection. One instantaneous sifting only required ; complexion clear and brfl 

liant ; freckles don’t show ; artistic and durable, No, 249 Fulton-street, Brooklyn. {@27 


SAMUEL HART & CO., No, 1 Barclay-st. N, ¥ 





NEW IMPORTATION! 
URTIS & HARVEY'S DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. ight hundred kegs Hawker’s 
Ducking Powder, in white canisters (medium size). Imported by W. F. Brougn, for 
sale by WM. STITT, 25 Park Row, second tloor. Also on hand the favorite Rifle Powder 
and Brands No. 3 and 4. [aug8-LmJ 





YACHTS AND BOATS. 
ISH & MORTON, Yacht and Boat Builders, Office 404 Water street, N. Y,; oa 
New York Bay, 4}¢ miles from Jersey City. A large supply of Sail, Row, . 
and Ducking Boats ; also Oars, Sculls, Booms, Sails, Spars, Flags, &c., kept constantly on 


nd. 
Yachts and Boats bought and sold on commission and taken in exchange. 





Orders received at their Office, 404 Water-street, N. Y. (mao) 
McILVAIN & YOUNG, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORESTS, 7 JOHN-STREET, 
AVE on band a large quantity of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Likewise, Bramab 


Pootra, Shanghai, and other Fancy Fowls. Birds and Bird Cages, &c., &. 
fini a Sales of Roses and other Flowers every day during the Spring, at 10 o'clock. 
{m18- 





NASHVILLE INN. 
HE SUBSCRIBER 1 tfully a to the public that this well-known Hotel, 
having undergone thorough repair, and having been re-furnished in ev 
ment, he pledges himself that no efforten his part shall be wanting to make is 
comfortable. He has reserved twelve of the best rooms in the house expressly for 
commodation of transient families. 
SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED EVERY NIGHT 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS. 


He solicits a share of public patronage. 
Nashville, Tenn. Jan. 16, 1855. [f24) SAMUEL J. CARTER. 





6 ac- 





DOOLITTLE & PIERCE, 
[FuKanan Doowrrrte.] Isaac PIERCE. 
LAND AGENTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 
Office nearly opposite the Depot, Onarga, Illinois, 
REFERENCES. 
| Hon. James H. Titus, New York City. 
Arad Welton, Esq., Cheshire, Conn. 
W. Doolittle, Fsq., a“ 6 
BE. A. Cornwall, Ksq., ‘ 48 
P. V. Rogers, Cashier Bank of Utica, N. Y. 
Hon. I. Townsend, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
Roy. J. W. Bradin, ** 31 & 
Hon. G. Towne, Jefferson Co., N. ¥. 
yaugs} 


R. B. Mason, Esq., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Henry Farnham, ksq., C. & R. 1. R. R., Chi- 
cago. 

A. J. Galloway, Esq., Chicago. 

Hon. John Chamberlain, Iroquois Co., li 
nois. 

C. D. & G. A. Sackett, Attorneys, New York 


ity. 
E. E. Jones, Editor ‘Spirit oi the Times.” 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 
WENTY FIVE CENTS each will be given for the five last numbers of Vol. 18 (1848) of 
the “Spirit of the Times.’? Apply at the Office. {010} 
BROOKLYN INFIRMARY, 
67 LIVINGSTON STREET, BETWEEN COURT AND POERUM. 
ILLIAM BRETHERTON, Veterinary Surgeon, Member of the Royal College, and of the 
London Medical Society, &c,, &c. Treats diseases upon scientific principles, cd 
upon twenty years practical experience, acquired in the most eminent institutions of the 
y. 
W. B. possesses testimonials from gentlemen of the highest standing in the profession. 
N. B. In all cases where an opinion is given, the usual fee will be required. (jy¥i 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
FINE bred brown Pointer Dog, 3 years old, of very superior natural qualities and 
well broken; one of the handsomest and best dogs in the country. Price $76, 
Apply to R. H., at this Office. (n14) 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
N O 1.—Sally Morgan, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Emancipation, out of Lady Morgan, by John 
Richards. Stinted to Imp, Glencoe. 

No, 2.—Ch. f., 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1. 

No. 3.—Ch. ¢. by Imp. Yerkshire, out ef No, 1, 3 yrs. old. 

No, 4.—Bay colt, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1, one year old, 

No. 6.—b-y colt by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1; a weanling. 

Sally Morgan and Her Produce,—Sally Morgan wasa fine race nag at all distances, 
and the dam of Blueskin, by Grey Eagle, that has run successfully in Carolina and Geors 














a. 

- No. 6.—Marietta, by Imp. Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles ; foaled in 1845. Stinted 
to Yorkshire 

No. 7.—Ch. f. Mary Bernard, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 6; 4 yrs. old. 

No. 8.—B. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 6; 8 yrs. old. 

No. 9.—Ch, f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 6; 1 yr. old. 

Nos. 4and 9% are entered in the Doswell and Petersburg stakes, spring of 1858, and 
are very promising. Nos. 2, 3, 7, and 8, are in training at Natchez, Mississippi; the 
others are in Kentucky. Mr. John M. Clay will give any information where they can be 
seen. guy one wishing to know further particulars, can write to me, care of Cuppy Brown 
& Co. T. B. POINDEXTER, New Orleans, La. 





THE NOLAN ARABIAN. 
WHITE ARAB STALLION, purchased in the Syrian Desert by the late Captain Nolan 
the 15th Royal (British) Hussars, from ‘‘schelas,’’ of the Serhan tribe of oe 
and recently purchased from General Eyre, Commander of the Forces in British Nor 
America, by a company of gentlemen in Cincinnati, will stand this season (1857) at the 
Queen City Race Course, at the low price of $25 for the season, for this season only. 

This horse is of pure Bedouin blood of the “Keboyshan breed, and was considered by 
Captain Nolan to be one of the finest and purest blooded colts in Syria. He is between 
six and sever years old, sound in every respect, free from vice of any description, and 
combines extraordinary power and excellence of form with graceful and showy action. 

Mares from a distance will be kept in stable, or at pasture, on reasonable terms. Com- 
munications to be addressed, ‘‘Nolan Arabian’? Groom, P. 0., Box No. 682, Cincinnatt, 
Ohio. [je6) 


FISHING REELS. 
HE subscriber has now realy a full supply of the Improved Patent Reels for Fishin 
Rods, of brass and German silver, of various sizes. The improvement of this Re 
over the usual one, consists in the crank-shaft working in a socket attached to the end-plate 
of the reel-frame, and having the bevel-wheel acted upon by @ spring, so that, when not 
pressed inward by the person holding the reel, it will be kept out of gear; the crank-shaft 
being thrown in gear by pressing the handle inward. 

Also, DEACON’S PATENT REEL, by which improvement the crank shaft may be readily 
connected or disconnected from the Reel as desired, by simply pressing in or drawing out 
the collar on the crank shafts, thea by turning this collar the wheels are locked either in or 
out of gear. This Reel, when connected, is precisely like the ordinafy style of Reel, 
this arrangement, the reel, when the line is thrown out, has little or no friction to over- 
come. The line consequently may be thrown out much further than can be done with the 
usual reel, and with much less exertion to the fisherman. 

Also, English and American Brass and German Silver Balance Handles; Multiplying, 
Click, and plain Reels of every description Warrin’s Fish Hooks; Chinese Grass Lines; 
Silk, Linen and other Fishing Lines. Bamboo and Reed Poles by the quantity. Seines 


Fykes, &c., made to order. 
THOMAS WARRIN, 48 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





Dealers invited to call. 
(mh28-3m] 


L. SCOTT & CO.'S REPRINT OF THE BRITISH 
PERIODICALS AND THE FARMER'S GUIDE. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF THE LATTER PUBLICATION. 
SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to publish the following leading British Peripdicals, 
e viz. :— 
The London Quarterly (Conservative). 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig). 
The North British Review (Free Church). ; Arn) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great political parties of Great Brita’ Whig, 
Tory, and Radical—but politics forms only one feature of their character. As Organs ot 
the most profound writers on Science, Literature, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as 
they ever have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered indispensable to 
the scholar and the professional man, while to the intelligent reader of every class the 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the current literature of the day, through- 
out the world, than can be possibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British pubiishers gives additional value to these 
Reprints, inasmuch as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers about as soon as 
th. original editions. 





The Westminster Review (Liberal). 
Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory). 





) 
TERMS PER ANNUM. - . 
For any one of the four Reviews........ $3 | For Black wood’s Magazine. teecesevcens 
Foy any two of the four Reviews ..,.... 6 | For Blackwoed and thredReviews...... 
For any three of the four Reviews....., 7 | For Blackwood and the {gar Reviews,... 10 
For ail four of the Reviews............. 8 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
will be received at par. 


Money current in the fre wherdlissned 
iyvif 


CLUBBING. Jow 
A ciscount of twenty-five per cent. from the above prices will be pala d to CLUBS order- 
ing direct from L. Scott & Co. four or more copies of any one or more of the wORT ee. 
Thus. Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to one addr $9; 
four c.vpies ef the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and so oni'7* 

a Bee ay of postage. 
In all the principal Cities and Towns, these works will be de , 
When sent by mail, the Postage to any "part of the United States wilh Be ut Twenty-four 
Cents a year for “Blackwood,’’ and but Fourteen Cents a year for each o' the 
N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals above named is re $3t um} 
ahuad 1J ne 

‘THE FARMER'S GUIDE TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAD A GRACULTURE. 
By Henry Sigpuess, F.R.S., of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Nesias, {Prelessor of Scientific 
Agriculture in Yale College, i Haven. 2 yols. Royal Optayp,...}#00 pages, and ne- 
merous Wood and Stee! Engravings. a oan 
This in, contsesellls the most complete work on Agriculture v4P paBtibhed, and in order 
to give it'a wider circulation the publishers have resolved tar price to 
FIVE VOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLES Lo: Hi 
When sent by mail (post-paid) to California and Oregon the price if be o. ne 
other part of the Union, and to Canada (post-paid) 96. (tape! THe wvOPE Gs e 


‘‘Book of the Farm.” “oa 'Hh khaddebdy ~ 
LEONARD SCO®T 400. Ud. taldcbld eat pee, 


) 
Remittances for any of the above publications should 





WM. MOORE, 52d-street, Bloomingdale Road. 





New York j eans House business attended to for a modcrate charge. 
palag te ee ADAMS & CO., 59 Broadway. 


Aw The Bloomingdale stages pasg the house every half-hour (mrlj 


the Publishers, 
{my9) 
























































Wie Spirit ot tye Gunes. 


Jan, 9, 





= gt Pe x ~~ a 
Phings Cleatrical. 
~ 
The Academ V T} B er of Sevil was performe t 
go d | y v t lowin ] cast La 
as Rosin t \ 
Basilio ¥ vi ( 
nora ‘ was excellent 
‘Martha’’ was announced for Thursday, and on Friday the ‘‘Italiana 
fn Algeri,”” a celebrate] comic opera of Rossini, that has not been per- 
formed here for many years, was to be presented, with D’ Angri, Cairoli, 


Labocetta, Gassier, and Rocco, in the principal parts. 

The second Philharmonic concert of the season takes place to-night 
(Saturday) at the Academy. 

Burten’s New Theatre.—A new burlesque, by Mr. John Brougham, enti- 
tled ‘Columbus E! Filibustero,’’ was produced at this establishment last 
week, but we were unable to witness it until Monday last, when we regret 
to say that the iliness of Mrs. Holman prevented her appearing in the part 
of Isabella, Queen of Spain. ‘‘Columbus’’ is decidedly one of the best 
burlesques we have ever witnessed ; it abounds in puns, witticisms, and 
what is rare indeed in plays of this description, language poetic and sub- 
lime ; in fact, a little of everything between the extremes of sublime and 
ridiculous. The opening scene and chorus put the audience in a good hu- 
mor at once, and prepare them to receive the author and Columbus at the 
same time with a round of applause, as he enters Ferdinand’s Palace. At 


the request of the King (Mark Smith) Columbus (Brougham) sings his , 


Biographie Cantata, as follows :— 
INTRODUCTORY RECITATIVE. 
Mio simplissima storio dost thou requesto, 
Ob give earo unto mi relazioni, 
But if this foreign lingo, you cannot digesto 
I'll try the purissimo Anglo Saxoni 
ARIA FAMILIARIA. 
My name it is lumbus, I was born in Genoa 
Of poor but honest parents, so the story always goes. 
My father was a mariner, and he mar-ri-ed my mother there, 
‘And I was the offspring, as you may readily suppose. 
Sweet infancy’s days when the brain very little we is in, 
As is mostly the case, passed unconsciously by, 
Oh my parent's expected I'd become a steady sober citizen, 
But I was bound to be a sailor boy, by jingo, or die. 
For many a long year I have plough’d the wild ocean, 
And many strange nations and natives have seen, 
But now in my head | have got a sort of notion 
That there’s some place else somewhere that aint yet been seen. 
To find this place out is the only thing I live for, 
Ambition and fame in that single path lie ; 
Just to help me along some assistance pray give, for 
I’m bound to find Columbia, by jingo, or die! 
This was sang with so much gusto that an encore was demanded in so 
imperative a manner that hesitation to comply was useless. Having, by 
the formation of a joint stock company, raised sufficient funds to proceed 


on his voyage of discovery, Columbus becomes abstracted, and the follow- | 


ing quotation will explain the wherefore and what ensues :— 


Fonseca. Look at the peddler ! 
King. Just as sure as fate 
He's in a beautiful clairvoyant state ! 
Columbus! Why are you in such amaze? 
Time onward passes, and my mental gaze 
Is on the future. Lo! I seea land 
Where nature scems to frame with practised hand 
Her last most wonderous work ! Before me rise 
Mountains of solid rock that rift the skies, — 
Imperial vallies, with rich verdure crowned, 
For leagues illimitable smile around, 
While through them subject seas for rivers run 
From ice bound tracts to where the tropic sun 
Breeds in the teeming ooze strange monstrous things— 
I see upswelling from exhaustless springs, 
Great lakes appear, upon whose surface wide 
The banded navies ot the earth may ride. 
I see tremendous cataracts emerge 
From cloud aspiring heights, whose slippery verge ® 
Tremendous oceans momently roll o'er, 
Assaulting with unmitigated roar 
The stunned and shattered ear cf trembling day 
That wounded, weeps in glistening tears of spray ! 
We grieve your sensibility to shock, 
See somethiyg else or down will go our stock. 
I see upspringing from the fruitful breast 
Of the beneticent and boundless West, 
Uncounted acres of life-giving grain, 
Wave o'er the gently undulating plain, 
So tall each blade that you can scarcely touch 
The top ! 
Ah! now, my blade, you see too much 
Within the limits of the southern zone 
I see plantations, thickly overgrown 
With a small shrub in whose white flower lies 
A revenue of millions ! 
You surprise 

Us now, we'll cotton to that tree! 
Go on, old fellow, what else do you see? 

Some withered weeds— 

Pooh ! 


Ooi. 


King. 


King. 
From which men can evoke 
Profit as wonderful ! 
King. From what? 
Col. From smoke. 
Ah, now you're in the clouds again. Good gracious! 
Think of the stock, and don't be so fugacious. 
I see a river, through whose limpid stream, 
Pactolus like, the yellow pebbles gleam ; 
Flowing through regions, where great heaps of gold, 
Uncared for, lie in affluence untold, 
Thick as autumnal leaves, the precious store. 

My eyes! why didn’t you see that before? 

We ll go ourself, we mean we shall ‘‘go in.”’ 
Go on. 

I see small villages begin, 

Like twilizht stars, to peep forth timidly, 
Great distances apart ; and now I see 
Towns, swol’n to cities, burst upon the sight, 
Thick as the crowded firmament at night. 
I see brave scieace, with inspired soul, 
Subdue the elements to its control ; 
On iron ways, through rock and mountain riven, 
Impelling mighty freights, by vapor driven ; 
Or with electric nerves to interlace 

The varied points of universal space. 

Thought answers thought, though scores of miles between— 
Time is outstripped —— 

We're not so jolly green. 

My friend, come, ain’t you getting rather steep? 

We beg to probability you'll keep. 

What see you now! 

The plethora of wealth 

Corrupt and undermine the general health. 

I see vile madd’ ning fumes incite to strife, 

Obscure the sense and whet the murderer's knife. 

I see dead rabbits —~— 

That's enough—give o’er ; 

It won't be prudent to see any more. 

You've evidently over-taxed your head— 

Just take a whiskey skin and go to bed. 

Meantime, we give our royal approbation 

To your grand scheme of general annexation ; 

And that in stealing gold you may not cease, 

Receive the order of the ‘‘Golden Fleece.” 


Our space will not permit of any more extracts from the play, nor in- 


King. 


deed would it be necessary, a3 the entire burlesque has been published by 
Samuel French, 122 Nassau-st., and may be purchased anywhere for 13 


cents. ‘‘Hamilton’’ expresses our opinion so well in the ‘‘Albion’’ of last 


week, that we take the liberty of quoting his remarks on this new triumph 


of one of the busy B’s, as follows 
hm’s performance of the part of ‘‘Columbus’’ is quite as su 
Sunith t ul sgue itself is to th mediey ol 
re ls a W tur f true li paghos i ission 
te since NV fun as Irish las true, in al bearing and in all 
iis words which only a consun ite actor could achieve. ‘To make us laugh 
over scenes which are associated with the sublime emotions, without dis- 


lodg x one sacred léaf of laurel ft 


but Mr. Brougham has shown himself equal to it, and has won therein, 
perhaps, a more solid success than he had anticipated from this headlong 


offspring of his facile wits. 

Nor ought Mr. Mark Smith to miss his share of honor due for his very 
telling and skilful performance of the extremely preposterous part as- 
signed tohim. He is a King of Spain who is to violate at every step all 
the traditions of royalty, and all the annals of Spain. And I am happy 
to say that all this Mr. Smith does with exemplary accuracy and admira- 
ble tact. His fun is exuberant without being coarse, and he utters the 
most atrocious jokes with a decision and audacity which save their abomi- 
nable lives. I doubt if most people justly estimate the amount of talent 
which is involved in the successful perpetration of a very bad joke. 

The weight of this Burlesque, so far as it has any weight, rests upon 
Mr. Breugham and Mr. Smith. Mrs Davenport, however, lends her graces 
to the scene in the capacity of a ‘‘Goddess,’’ draped with the stripes, and 
cloaked with the stars of Liberty. There isa great deal of Operatic mi- 
micry melodramatically disperse! throughout the piece, to which the 
Queen of Spain (Mrs. Holman) contributes very agreeably, and which 
is as good as such things usually are, and there is an interlude of postur- 
ing by the Thirty One States of the Union, much approved by the par- 
quette. ; 

And in fine, the burlesque of Columbus lacks nothing that a burlesque 
shouldehave, and has much thst moat burlesques sadly lack. It is likely 
to have a ‘‘run,’’ which it richly deserves to have, and being judiciously 
‘out’ in passages, will continue to growin favoras it diminishes in 

stature. 

Recollect this is the last week of Mr. Mathews at this house 
Laura Keene's. —On Monday evening a somewhat interesting, but very 

unnatural comedy, was produced at this bijou establishment for the first 
time ; it is called ‘An Unequal Match,’’ a comedy in three acts, by Tom 
Taylor, Esq. This play was produced at the Haymarket theatre, London, 
in November, and was shortly after thoroughly analysed by our London 
correspondent, so that we shall merely speak of it as we saw it on Tuesday 
last. Harry Arncliffe (Mr. Geo. Jordan), a younger branch of an aristo- 
cratic family, jilted by Mrs. Montresor (Miss Wells), a fashionable coquette, 
retires to a remote part of Yorkshire, where he devotes himself to artistic 
pursuits, and falls in love with Hester Grazebrook (Miss Laura Keene), the 
lovely daughter of an honest blacksmith. Charmed no less by her beauty 
than by her unsophisticated manners, he offers her his hand, not knowing 
that his uncle has died suddenly and left him heir to a baronetcy and 
large estates. The intelligence does not, however, alter his resolution ; 

he still declares his intention to marry Hester, and to raise her to his own 

rank in society. Eighteen months elapse, and we find Sir Harry and Lady 
| Arncliffe, returned to their home, after a prolonged continental tour, and 
| we perceive that Sir Harry, surrounded by his fashionable friends, and in- 
| fluenced by the artful suggestions of Mrs. Montresor, his former flame, be- 
comes fretful and uneasy, because his wife still preserves her rustic man- 
' ners, and an unfashionable habit of not concealing her feelings or opi- 
| . . ** . - . 
|nions. An incipiept disease of the chest, and the urgent orders of his 
| * * . .* - ‘ 

| physician, determine Sir Harry to pass a few months at aGerman spa, but 
| to avoid alarming his wife, he pleads some pressing business on the Con- 

tinent, and leaves her rather abruptly to lament his absence. Hester, 
| who fancies that he has been lured away by Mrs. Montresor, of whom she 
| is jealous, and who bas, in fact, managed to meet Sir Harry Arnclitie, at 
i 
| Ems, makes up her mind to foil her rival at her own weapons. In the 
| twelve months which succeeds her husband's departure, she applies herself 
(80 diligently to acquire those accomplishments and artificial manners 
| which her husband seemed to think indispensable in her position, that, 
| — . . ‘ . . 
| when she follows him to the little German watering-place, where he has 

taken up his quarters, she literally confounds him by the alteration which 
| has taken place in her. She is no the innocent artless girl, all 
| truth and affection, but a finished coquette, bold, brilliant, and heartless, 
| who receives the attentions of a small German duke with fashionable com- 
Finally, by turning his own weapons on her husband, and re- 


longer 


posure. 

peating his precepts, drawn from the text-book of polished society, she 
| punishes him for his weakness, triumphs over her rival, and wins back a 
rejoicing husband to his true faith. Miss Keene's Hester is very fine, 
| and throughout the play represented perfectly the character created by 
| the author, notwithstanding it wasa very difficult one. The character of 

Sir Harry does not possess many points, but what there was of it was ad- 
mirably rendered by Mr. Jordan. Mr. Jefferson has a humorous charac- 
ter, Dr. Botcherby, a country doctor in the first act, and a fashionable 
physician in the latter portion of the comedy ; it was played with infinite 
humor, and elicited immense laughter. But the part which most pleased 
the audience was Blenkinsop (Mr. Peters), the coolest specimen of a gen- 
tleman’s fine gentleman that can be imagined, and most excellently ren- 
dered, as were also the characters of Grazebrook by Mr. Burnett, Tofts by 
Mr. Duncan, and Bessy Hobblethwaite (a country servant girl transformed 
into Lady Arncliffe’s lady’s maid) by the charming Miss Manners. The 
piece was remarkably well received, by a full and highly respectable house, 
and the principal actors called before the curtain. ‘Harlequin Blue 
Beard’’ is still presented as the afterpiece. 

Niblo’s —The last juvenile performance of the Ravels takes place to- 
day (Saturday) at 2 o'clock, and Marietta Zanfretta has her benefit this 
evening. The ‘‘Contrabandist’’ and the ‘‘Golden Egg,’’ with evolutions 
on the tight rope, have formed the attractions of this week. 

Wallack's.—We have nothing to say of this theatre, except that the 
‘Poor of New York’’ is still the only piece played. We have spoken of 
this piece before, and have now nothing to add. In some points it is 
good, in others indifferent, and others worse ; but if it fills the house 
that is the most important point—and with that all parties interested 

| should be well satisfied, and we we presume they are. On Saturday even- 
ing, 9th inst., Mrs. Hoey will take her benefit, and will for the first time 
appear in the comedy of ‘“‘Anna Blake,’’ and also in the afterpiece. 
Give her a bumper, say we. 

Broadway.—The equestrian and zoological company at this house has 
been delighting the visitors with the varied and excellent entertainment 
presented. ‘The great facilities of this establishment, fog giving effect to 
sueh performances, are strikingly apparent ; and the elegance of the ap- 
pointments, the beauty of the stud, the talent of the company, the doci- 
lity of the elephants, aad the excellence of the entire arrangements, 
should, and doubtless will, secure long-continued success. The manage- 
ment of the wild beasts by Mr. J. M. Longworthy is truly wonderful. His 
entering their cage causes a thrill of horror throughout the house, which, 
however, is soon removed, when we see that he has the animals under per- 
fect control. 

Bowery.—The grand national drama of ‘‘Putnam’’ has been the great 
attraction this week. It is performed by the regular dramatic company. 
Sands, Nathan & Co.'s full stud also appear in it, and the celebrated horse 
Black Eagle makes the daring leap. Manager Eddy caters well, and tho 
public appreciate his efforts and reward him accordingly. 

National.—‘‘Old Boreas’’ is still blowing at this old and favorite estab- 
lishment. Excellent pieces preceding and following the pantomime fur- 
nish an evening’s amusement for the patrons of the National which could 
not be obtained elsewhere in the city at any price. On Wednesday last 

Manager Purdy had a benefit, and notwithstanding the bad weather, the 





ym the old historic tree, is no light task, | ¢ ; : 
| Clarendon, placed in the hands of Secretary Cass a number of me 


house was crowded from pit to ceiling. Mr. Chanfrau will soon appear 


here in ‘‘Linda.’’ 


The Minstrels. —Wood's building on Broadway, near Prince-st , 18 night] 
crowded with lovers of fun and negro minstrelsy. Bleecker's cclebested 
New Year Call in Ww t two great Georges Christy and Holla 
ppear, has been th raction this week. Bryant's are doing wel] at 
Mechanics’ Hal 


More International Courtesies. Lord Napier has, by instruction of 


Lord 


which her Majesty's Government desires to present to the officers and re 
engaged in the several expeditions which have been fitted out jn the 
United States for the recovery of Sir John Franklin and his companions, 
Her Majesty’s Government directs Lord Napier to express the high seng¢ 
which they entertain of the zeal and devotedness of the parties who ~ 
lunteered in these enterprises, an their earnest hope that the citizeng a 
the United Statcs who shared the same dangers may be permitted to acce t 
the same honorary recognitions as the officers and men of Her Majest P 
service cmployed in the cause of Arctic discovery. he 
The Government is officially advised of the arrival in New York of two 
boxes of fire arms, a present from Her Britannic Majesty's Government i 
return for the arms sent thither in August last. ou 
Washington reports in N. y. papers, 


a 











GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
WILLMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION. < 
RINTED on superfine cream tinted paper, small 4to., superbly bound cloth, gilt ed 
Four Dollars, formerly Siz Dollars, or in morocco, full gilt or antique, Six Dollars Tor. 
merly Eight Dollars. » 10r- 
THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—Selected and Edited by the Rey. Ror’ 
Aris Wintmotr. With One Hundred Illustrations by Everett Millais, John Tenniel F Ay 
Pickersgill, John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and William Hervey, T. Dalziel, Weir. N 
Hughes, FE. Duncan, J. R. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D. Harding, G. Dodgson, T, yg, Brown W. 
I. Leitch, E. A. Goodall, and numerous other artists. Engraved most elaborately by’ the 
Brothers Dalziel. 
Any of the above artists, seeing the feeble and inferior copies presented to the public 
another house, might well exclaim with Iago, ? 
‘*Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.”’ 
For sale, WHorgsate and Rerait, by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., and all Bookee 
E. BALDWIN, Agent, 18 ieanene a 
N. B. Copies of the above, carefully packed, will be sent by mail or express, on recei t 
of Four Do.iars for the cloth copies, or Six DoLiars for those in morocco, , (jang}. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
HE Second Concert of the Sixteenth Season of this Seciety will take place at the Aca: 
demy of Music, on Saturday, the 9th January. 
The Rehearsals of the Philharmonic Society will take place 
on the following days :— 
Ninth Rehearsal, January 23d, at 31g P. M 


at the Academy of Music, 


Tenth February 6th, 
Fleventh February 20th, ‘‘ 
Twelfth March 6th, at 10 A. M. 


(jan9) 





EMPIRE HALL, 596 BROADWAY. 
O* MONDAY, Oct. 19, and during the week, at 8 o’clock, and Wednesday and Saturday 
iernoons, at 3 o’clock, Grand Original Series of PAINTINGS, illustrative of 
DR. KANE’S ARCTIC VOYACES, 

Produced from Private Drawings and Sketches, furnished by Dr. Kane and Officers, vividly 
portrayiag 

THE SUBLIME YET AWFUL GRANDEUR OF THE POLAR REGIONS, 
With a description by 

Mr. WILLIAM MORTON, 
Who won for himself an enviable reputation through his devoted attachment to Dr. Kane, 
13 also for being 
THE DISCOVERER OF THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 

Several of the most interesting relics of this ever nemorable Expedition will be exhibit. 

among which is the celebrated Dog ETAH, the only survivor of more than two hundred 
used during their journeyings. THE Pe ACOCK FLAG. carried farther north and farther 
south than any other flag in the world; Dr. Kane’s Arctic Dresses, Rifle, Kayak Sledge Run- 
ner of the Faith, Presents to Mr. Morton, etc. 

Doors open at 7 o’clock, to commence at 8. 

Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 2, to commence at 3. 

Admlssion 25 cents. Children half price. 
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GEORGE CHRISTY AND WOOD'S MINSTRELS, 
Nos. 561 AND 563 BROADWAY, NEAR PRINCE-ST. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
fgg waesieraegenone offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians and Ethioplas 
Delineators, cannot be equalied by any other in the United States. See programme, 
Doors open at 61,—Concert commences at 71g o'clock, Admission 25 cents. The public are 
respectfully informed that the Afternoon Concerts are discontinued. He25-tf} 


PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES. 
PITTSBURGH THEATRE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FOSTER’S VARIETIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
B' ITH these first class Theatres are now open for the season, with excellent companies, 
Stars, desirous of engagements, will please address 
{s2] JOS. C. FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








OUR AGENTS. 

We beg toinform our subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times’”’ and the “Turf Register.” 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thos 
M. James, Dr. A. L. Child, George Morris, and Richard Leeke. Each of the above gentle- 
men has a certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, describing 
their persons. 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 
States of Alabama and Tetnessee, assisted by C. F. Lewis, James O. Lewis, and Samuel D 
Lewis. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Travel- 
ling Agent, assisted by James Deering, Jolin Collins, J. Hammitt, Edmund W. Wiley, Joba 
K. Deering, E. A. Evans, R. S. James, T. Ashman, P. A. Davis, and R. T. Roberds. 

RICHARDSON & Co., of the News Office, Galveston, are our authorised agents for Texas 

AGENT FOR CALIFORNIA—J. J. LECOUNT, BOOKSELLER and Newspaper Agent, Sab 
Francisco, is duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York ‘Spirit of the 
Times.’’ Single numbers may also be obtained from him. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEARN is appointed our agent for New York City and vicinity. 

Sa” Receipts from either of the above will be good. 

g@@ All letters relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Proprietor and Publisher 








NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 
WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


—_ 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the Character of ‘‘La Sy|phide.”’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


TO 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, FASHION. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, A1 NO. 233 BROADWAY, ™: Yr. 
JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER. 


EDWARD E. JONES, EDITOR. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—One insertion......++ 





so veee e081, 


Do. do. do. Three months,....+--se099*** a 
Do. do. do. Six Si rsnensenensoor' aae 


aeeeoeer® 


do. do. 


Do. One year....-- «+ 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 


Extra copies of the Evaravines to be had at One Dollar each. 
Lattors reiating !¢ tho business of the Office, to be addressed to 





JOHN RICHARDS, Proprietor and Publisher, 283 Broadway, N. 
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